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Putnam's Elementary Psychology 


Vasey 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, NORMAL AND OTHER 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND FOR PRI- 

VATE STUDY. 


By DANIEL PUTNAM, M.A., 


PROFESSOR IN MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


284 Pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price for Examination, 90 Cents. 


(Biank pages are inserted between pages for annotations.) 


This book aims to consolidate into one class the two branches of this science for 
the benefit of an already overcrowded curriculum in answer to the demand for 
mental and moral instruction in the public schools. Prof. Putnam is well fitted for 
the task and has produced a book which will be extremely useful. 


RENEWED MENTION IS ALSO MADE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


PEABODY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D.,LL.D. .90 
JANET’S ELEMENTS OF wait By M. Paul a translated by 
Mrs, Prof. Corson. - - 1.00 


CHAMPLIN'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, By J. T. Champlin, D. D. 90 
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463 and 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 444 and 113 William St., New York. 
§ Somerset Street, Boston. 
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TWO REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 
Prof. HARPER’S Inductive Method with the LATIN and GREEK. 





Harper's Inductive Latin Method 
By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale Universit 
A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, 
duction, $1.00. 


Harper's Inductive Creek Method 
Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E, WarzRrs, 
4 D., Cincinnati, Ohio. For Introduction, $1.00. 


and Isaac B. BuRGEss, 
ode Island. For Intro- 
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753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Professor Harper with such 
sentence of the original text is 
t transfation ‘of each w are 
m in advance, and with the material 
"pREANNS of this sentence or section. 


The method Kang in these books is that followed bye 
at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 
first placed FL ete pupil. rind pronunciation and 
turnished him. With the aid which the teacher gives 
gree in the b book, he ol by requiring him the words and 
is knowledge is tested him to recite or te'the Greek or Latin sentence, as 
the case may be, with a the tra fore his eye. With this as the foundation, und 
with adequate notes, the words are and in uced in various relations, care —y- | } 
taken to prevent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea ot the force 
and by thus following a t inductive method, a knowledge of the language 
ned in much less time than that usually required. } 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. cation of the Young. 


For nee ent and Home. Edited by Larkin Duyron, LL.D., 
x Boston Normal School. 
A seis toe of hol ahenee volumes for supplementary 


oe 
repared STORIES OF 
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The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 


By Anna B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book a0. In the Country, 36 cts. 
Book Il. At Plag., 30 cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts 
Also will be ready for early oath several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the Shove will be maiied to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 
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A Voice Well Trained 


Is Alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of voices are ruined by 
improper training. The VAN BUREN 
METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. 
It is pronounced “the cream of the 
Rudersdorff Method.” Testimonials from 
pupils, artistes and physicians. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Summer instruction 
for teachers. Pamphlet detailing the 
Method sent upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
146 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 2141 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
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boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
end for circular * 


Andrews M’fg Company, 


> gt AVE., Near 14th 8t., N. Y. 


H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
alt “Post and Stockton Bts., San Francisco. 
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The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 
Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 
For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 








A Summer School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 30, 1889. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


NOTICE THE FOLLOWING LIST OF INSTRUCTORS: 
PSYCHOLOGY AND —- . — irae | in Public Scho P. Smith, head prs teacher 


Thomas M. wi} b GaxMMAlt in Public Schools, Brooklyn. 
LANGUAGE “Boston, AR R—-Supervisor | | PENM ANSHIP—Lyman | DA Smith, instructor in 


© bh Ct. 
GEOG alex i Frye, Hi Bode Park, Mass. | PHYSICAL MTRAINING Principal W. J. Bal- 
POLITICAL TEC NO toa Be I. 


njamin | lard, Jamaica, L. 

Andrews of Cornell U | PRIMARY WORK Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
HISTORY AND ECONO MiGs r. Edward W. Minneapolis, M 

Bemis, of Vanderbilt Universit; KIN DENG ARTEN "WORK—Misses May Mackin- 
PEDAGOGICS—D r. Edward E. heib, of the| ver and Bertha Kuhn, Weehawken, N. J. 
VE LECTURES—A. E. Winship, editor of the 


University of South Carolina. 
ELOCUTION—Prof. — L. Woodworth of Jonna |” me Foelend 3 Journal of Education. 

Hopkins Univers WO LECTURES—Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of 
HOME-MADE APPS RATUS.-Prof. John F.| the New York School Journal. 


Woodhull, of the Coll for the Training of |\CLAY MODELING—Miss May Mackintosh, 
Teachers. New York City. | Weehawken, N. J. 
The lowest rate of tuition; the largest discount to clubs; the cheapest board. The most 

attractive section of country. Lake George, Saratoga, and Mount McGregor, all of world-wide fame 
are within driving distance 
Large caroulare giving full information now ready. Free to ali applicants. Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 








Our series of Reception Days, Nos. 1 to 6 (160 
pp. each) include a large number of Fresh, Original, 
Popular Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, 
Memorial Day Exercises, New Planting Exercises, 


CLOSING 
EXERCISES, 


RECEPTIONS Selections for the Primary Class, etc. Every 
* teacher should own the entire set. Price, 30 cents 
FRIDAY each ; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 3 cents 


the entire set of 


extra. SPECIAL OFFER: 


AFTERNOONS 6 Nos, postpaid for $1.40. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


WANTED. 


| DENTS AND TEACHERS. who are ene dB resent 
CHOeL SURE Had J over 100 Teaco Aino Superintendents and hools 
ed, and they average to earn over _ per month each, where ther te dove ~— their 


{25 Clinton Plae, New York, 
1151 Wabash Avenue, Chiago. 





now en 
whole time to this work. A few ean as high as $300 and $400 per month. Many teachers say they 
will never onale enter the school work so long es we will give them employment. it of 
references required. For circulars and terms, 


National Library Association, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 901. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. ¥. © HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


i9 JOHIN sT., - NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Pins for Schools. Pins for Clubs. 
Pins for Classes. Pins for Societies. 
Class Rings and Badges. 
Medals for Graduates. 


ARTISTIC DIPLOMAS, OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


And TEACHERS’ AIDS. a you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash, * 


Catalogue and Samples mailed by 
THE F. RB, HOWE PRINTING co, | N° ZAme MILLER ‘held Book 
CHICAGO. 


IRA, SUMMIT CO., OHIO. 
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T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 
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CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 

without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c. 
Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union Square, New York. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 

Established to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. Next term ns wooruary & 1889. 
Tuition free and text- books furnish veling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, cinotge... 
New Paltz, Ulster 
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AN ODE TO WASHINGTON. 


1789. 
Hail, thou auspicious day ! 
Far let America 
Thy praise resound ; 
Joy to our native land! 
Let ev’ry heart expand, 
For Washington’s at hand, 
With glory crown’d! 


Thrice blest Columbians, hail ! 
Behold, before the gale, 

Your chief advance ; 

The matchless hero’s nigh ! 
Applaud him to the sky, 
Who gave you liberty, 

With gen’rous France. 


* * * * * 


Thrice welcome to this shore, 
Our leader now no more, 

But ruler thou ; 

Oh, truly good and great! 
Long live to glad our state,} 
Where countless honors wait 
To deck thy brow. 











THE VOW OF WASHINGTON. 


By Jonn GREENLEAF WuirttiER, April 30, 1889. 
A CENTENNIAL ODE. 


The sword was sheathed : in April’s sun 

Lay green the fields by Freedom won; , 
And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States. 


O city sitting by the sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke ; 
The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-echoing halls, 


And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. 


Paul’s! 


How felt the land in every part 

The strong throb of a nation’s heart, 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty. and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 

That vow the sleep of centuries stirred ; 
In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom’s great experiment. 


Could it succeed? Of honor sold 

And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful past, 
Was the long dream of ages true at last? 


Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude ! 


His rule of justice, order, peace, 

Made possible the world’s release ; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just ; 


That Freedom generous is, but strong 

In hate of fraud and selfish wrong, 
Pretence that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless license masking in her guise. 


Land of his love! with one glad voice 
Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A century's suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet. 


And still, we trust, the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag with all its added stars 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars! 


Lo ! where with patient toil he nursed 

And trained the new-set plant at first, 
The widening branches of a stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 


And in its broad and sheltering shade, 

Sitting with none to make afraid, 
Were we now silent, through each mighty limb 
The winds of heaven would sing the praise of him. 


Our first and best !—his ashes lie 

Beneath his own Virginian sky. 
Forgive, forget, O true and just and brave, 
The storm that swept above thy sacred grave! 


For ever in the awful strife 
And dark hours of the Nation’s life, 
Through the fierce tumult pierced his warning word, 
Their father’s voice his erring children heard ! 
The change for which he prayed and sought 
In that sharp agony was wrought ; 
No partial interest draws its alien line 
*Twixt North and South, the cypress and the pine ! 


One people now, all doubt beyond, 

His name shall be our Union-bond ; 
We lift our hands to Heaven, and here and now, 
Take on our lips the old Centennial vow. 


For rule and trust must needs be ours ; 
Chooser and chosen both are powers, 
Equal in service as in rights ; the claim 
Of duty rests on each and all, the same, 


Then let the sovereign millions, where 
Our banner floats in sun and air, 

From the warm palm-lands to Alaska’s cold, 
Repeat with us the pledge a century old! 





UCH of school thought, during the last genera- 
tion, bas been setting toward dogmatism. 

The world is generally opposed to this tyranny, in 

the abstract, but many school-men and women are 
strong advocates of it inthe concrete. Consider the 
condition of many schools to-day, and tell us 
whether the facts do not warrant us in stating that 
dogmatism is frequently the ruling motive? The 
course of study is required to be rigidly followed. 
The ordinary teacher has no option in reference to 
either what or how she shall teach. The exact 
amount is often furnished, all arranged, and often 
the very way in which it is to be done is so minutely 
laid out, that there is very little room left for indi- 
viduality. Text-book facts are exalted, technical 
questions in history, special examples in arithmetic, 
facts in geography, and statements in all the other 
branches are often required to be recited in the 
words of the authors. This method has come to its 
perfection only during the past fifty years, but the 
tendency toward this method of teaching has been 
growing ever since public instruction commenced. 
In old schools this dogmatism has been the ruling 
method during the centuries of the past, and it is 
the revolt against this dogmatism that has caused 
the presence of so much of the liberalism to-day. 





GOME of our readers will probably ask after read- 

ing the preceding paragraph, ‘‘Is it possible to 
carry on the complicated work ofa large graded 
school without some degree of dogmatism?” We 
believe that it is not only possible, but practicable. 
If the object to be reached ina school course is 
mental power, quickness, and correctness, then a 
knowledge of text-book facts is not the main end to 
be attained, but if the great end to be reached is the 
memorizing of text-book facts, then an empirical 
course of study should be rigidly followed. We 
need men and women whose heads are lifted above 
the unimportant detail, and who enter into the spirit 
of their work without thinking of grade require- 
ments. This scaffolding is very important, but it is 
not the house; but in many schools the scaffolding 
has received more attention than that for which it 
was built. 





‘THE University and School Extension, which is 

noticed on another page, is one of the most 
important societies ever organized in our country 
for the aid of a large class of teachers who desire to 
carry their studies farther than the school curricu- 
lum provides. Successful school work creates a 
taste for learning that is not satisfied. Something 
more is wanted, and this something must be in a 
freer manner than is possible in the class-room. Of 
necessity a school must have its limitations, but in 
the larger school of life many of these restrictions 
are removed. The rapidity of work is here guided 
by the desire of the student. But the time never 
comes when the aid of a teacher is not a necessity. 
Many questions cannot be answered, for proper 
books are not at hand, and many thoughts are not 
suggested by the best of text-books. Contact with 
a master becomes a necessity, even though through 
the medium of pen, paper, and ink. It is for this 
reason that correspondence schools have been or- 
ganized. They supply a need. It isa most favor- 
able omen that university professors are willing to 
assist any one who wishes, in the pursuit of truth. 
Chautauqua is doing a grand work, which some of 


our state reading circles have supplemented. But 
something more was demanded, and we believe that 





this is the ation to which we refer. Our 
readers well to inform themselves of ite 
pecial advantages. 
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WHO ARE HONORING WASHINGTON? 


President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard College,paid a 
deserved tribute to the teachers of the United States, 
in his speech at the Centennial banquet this week. 
Among other words he said : 

‘‘None of the 860,000 teachers of the United States 
are rich or famous; most of them are poor, retiring, and 
unnoticed ; but it is they who are building a perennial 
monument to Washington. It is they who give him a 
million-tongued fame. They make him live again in 
the young hearts of successive generations, and fix his 
image there as the American ideal of a public servant.” 


o> 
+ 


A BEAUTIFUL RECEPTION. 








The reception of the President on last Tuesday, by the 
white-robed school girls of this city was most touching 
and impressive. As the procession swept into the city 
hall plaza the cheers were renewed by a host that filied 
every available inch of room in the southern half of the 
park. There as the procession halted, two long lines of 
white-robed school-girls stretched from the entrance of 
the hall down the broad steps to the first line of troops 
that extended from opposite the steps of the city hall to 
Broadway, forming an “L.” The Tribune building, 
appropriately decorated, the adjoining great structures, 
and the massive postoffice building made a fine back- 
ground. The gayly dressed crowd in the park, con- 
stantly shifting, made a pleasing panorama for the peo- 
ple in adjoining high buildings. The reception was 
copied after the one tendered to Washington one hun- 
dred years ago by the girls of Trenton. From the spot 
where the carriage of the President stopped, up the 
stairs and along the corridor of the city hall were rows 
of girls dressed in white. Two girls were from each of 
the girls’ grammar schools, and thirteen others, repre- 
senting the thirteen original states, were from the Nor- 
mal College. Each girl carried a small basket of flowers, 
which had been contributed by the school from which 
shecame. The band played an inspiring air while. the 
President, with Mayor Grant at his side, walked slowly 
up the steps of the building. The girls strewed the 
flowers before him at every step. The rest of the party 
moved over this carpet of flowers. Within the building, 
as the party passed, one of the girls, with bright black 
eyes and flowing golden hair, had been chosen to make 
the address to the President on the part of the public 
schools. This was Miss Annie Alida Abrahams, of the 
senior class of the Normal College. Her address occu- 
pied about five minutes, and was delivered in a low, 
clear tone. The first paragraph of the address was as 
follows: 

Mr, President : Through us, ‘their representatives, 180,000 pupils 
of the common schools of the city of New York, 1,650 students of 
the Normal College, and 1,000 students of the College of the City 
of New York, extend to you their cordial welcome. It is, we 
think, appropriate that the great common school system, which is 
to a large extent the outgrowth of Washington’s repeated recom- 
mendations to the newly born Republic, should be represented in 
the public celebration of his inauguration as first President of the 
United States. 

Altogether it was one of the most beautiful sights ever 
witnessed on this continent. 


+ 
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MISSIONARY WORK IN CONNECTICUT. 








The Connecticut board of education has been doing a 
little missionary work in that state, over which the 
citizens of the ‘“‘ Nutmeg state” are much exercised. 
The work appears in the form of a report showing that 
the country schools in some parts of that state utterly fail 
todo the work expected of them. In one of the towns 
of New London county, out of thirty-five children 
twenty-two could not write enough even to make an 
attempt at an examination. Of these twenty-two some 
were twelve years old, and had attended school from six 
to eight years. This isan astonishing statement. If it 
had been told of South Carolina it would have led the 
citizens of Connecticut to organize educational niis- 
sionary societies to support missionaries down South. 
We suggest that either the Connecticut board of 
education ought to be indicted for libel, or else the 
citizens of Connecticut should arouse themselves to 
remedy existing affairs. In one school in New London 
county, four children, aged respectively ten, eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen, could not make a single letter. 
Out of eighteen hundred and twenty-seven pupils seven 
hundred and eight-seven mis-spelled ‘‘ which,” six 
hundred and ninety-nine mispelled ‘‘ whose,” and four 
hundred and three could not spell the name of the town 





in which they lived. The examination in arithmetic 
showed that thirty-two out of seventy pupils over thir- 
teen years old were unable to doa simple example in 
addition of six small numbers. It is not necessary to 
say that Connecticut is aroused in reference to this re- 
port, and many suggestions are made as to how the con- 
dition of things can be improved. We do not believe 
that such a condition of affairs in New London county 
represents the intelligence of all parts of the rural 
districts in Connecticut. This county must be an excep- 
tion. 

More normal schools for the training of teachers are 
not only demanded, but the people should be instructed 
as to the necessities of a good elementary education. It 
is without doubt a fact that the intellectual grade of 
teachers is somewhat governed by the salaries paid. We 
think there is some truth in this supposition—good pay 
and permanency, and an efficient supervision, will always 
bring good results. Connecticut needs more thorough 
county supervision. The old district. system should be 
abolished and each county should be made an organic 
whole. For educational purposes there should be 
thorough preparation required of teachers, not only in 
the subjects taught, but in the methods of teaching. 
Knowledge of facts is very important ; we would not 
underestimate it, but a knowledge of method is far 
more important. We cannot very well overestimate its 
value. It is our opinion that Connecticut has been in- 
jured by its large schoo] fund. The people have come to 
rely upon it, and thus have failed to raise the amount of 
money necessary in order to secure the best quality of 
teaching. There is much disagreement in Connecticut 
in reference to what ought to be done, but every one 
must admit that something should be done immediately, 
and this something should be thorough and effective. 


own 
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A FEW FACTS FOR TO-DAY. 








When Washington took his oath of office in 1789, the 
population of New York was about thirty thousand, 
and the population of the entire state of New York, 
340,120, and of the whole United States, less than four 
millions. The gross amount of income and expenditure, 
for each of the eight years of his administration, aver- 
age only about seven and a half million dollars, which is 
less than one-fourth of the present annual income and ex- 
penditure of thecity of New York. The post-days of New 
York in 1789, were as follows: From Nov. first to May 
first, Southern mail arrived on Wednesdays and Satur. 
days, at 3 P.M., and closed on Wednesdays and Mondays at 
1 P.M. Eastern mails arrived on the same days at 6 P.M., 
and closed on Wednesdays at 9 o’clock, and Sundays at 
8 P.M. From first of May to first of November, South- 
ern mail arrived Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at 3 p.M.,.and closed Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days at 10 p.m. Eastern mail arrived same days at 7 
P.M., and closed Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays at 8 
P.M. It is only by comparing 1789 with 1889, that we 
realize the changes that a hundred years have made. 
How wonderful they are ! 





FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 





WE give the first of a series of articles on form study 
and drawing, to illustrate the method of using the 
course of study prepared by the late John’ H. French, 
LL.D. In June last ‘Dr. French visited this office to ex- 
plain his plans concerning the teaching of form study 
and drawing in the institutes of the state of New York. 
He and the senior editor took the Ontario and Western 
cars only to continue the discussion. It was probably 
the last time he set forth the results of his protracted 
study of the subject. There will be various ways of 
illustrating the courses. The plan here presented is one 
that will come within the reach of every teacher in any 
school, 

They will be fully illustrated and the steps to be taken 
and the work to be done, so thoroughly and. minutely 
explained, as to leave no room for anything more to be 
desired by those who have not had the advantages of 
the instruction jof a competent teacher. The articles 
will be continued regularly from week to week until 
the outline is completed. It is néedless for us to say 
that this series will be most valuable to alJl teachers 
who have elementary work to do, The first part of 
this course of study was printed in the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
week before last. The author of this series is well- 
known as one of the most thoroughly educated and 
successful teachers in this department in this country. 
For many years past he has been connected with Perdue 
University, but recently has become supervisor of draw- 


=—— 
ing of'the Jersey City public schools. 

The boxes of illustrative apparatus, devised by Prang 
& Co., contain suitable objects and may be purchased of 
us, or ordered of them. The cheapest is 50 cents to 
teachers, with 8 cents more for postage 1f sent by mail, 





OUR NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

Our readers will notice that we are in some respects 
rearranging our make-up. Letters from the various 
states and countries will take the place of most of the 
educational notes, and these will be set in larger type 
than formerly. They will be grouped under the general 
head ‘‘ CORRESPONDENCE.” We shall furnish our readers 
with the most recent educational news from all parts 
of the world. ‘This correspondence is not for the teacher 
who draws his head within his shel], like a turtle, when- 
ever he hears any noise; but for live men and live wo- 
men who let their light shine, and look for the shining 
of other lights. We shall hang up from week to week 
many electric lights on the correspondence page. Those 
who have their eyes open will notice them. 





HAMILTON'S TREES. 


If. George Washingtoti had a hobby for cutting down 
trees, Alexander Hamilton had also a hobby for planting 
trees, for just back of his old house, about eight miles 
north of the City Hall, were planted thirteen trees, one 
for each of the original United States. These were 
placed there by his own hands. He watched over them 
with fond care, and after his death they became the 
pride of his family. The nation has grown since that 
time, and so have the trees, but we are ‘sorry to say that 
the greed of property holders is about to destroy what 
this old patriot did, and within a short time these 
memorable land-marks will be leveled to the ground, 
and thus the last hand-work of Alexander Hamilton be 
swept into oblivion. Perhaps after all there may bea 
profit in thus destroying everything old, but we do not 
see exactly what if is. In less than one hundred years 
few old Revolutionary buildings will remain. Then we 
shal] be obliged to live in deeds and words, not in brick 
or mortar; and: the glory of the nation will in future 
be, not what the fathers wrought with their hands, but 
what they wrought with their heads and hearts. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Chautauqua management have shown their usual 
enterprise in securing for next season the services of 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin. Prof. 
Mahaffy is not only widely Lnown as the writer of popu- 
lar books on Greece, ancient and modern, but isa lecturer 
of versatility and vigor. He is by no means a dry-as- 
dust college professor, but is a bright, vivacious, witty 
Irishman, who knows how to put life into his themes, 
and to hold popular attention to subjects often deemed 
dry and uninteresting. 

Beside, two courses, one on “ Ancient Greek Life,” 
and the other on ‘‘The History of Civilization, Prof, 
Mahaffy will give an address on ‘‘ The Irish Question,” 
and will conduct in the college of liberal arts, ten lec- 
ture lessons on the Alcestis of Euripides., The privilege 
of meeting this distinguished Greek professor in the 
recitation-room will, we are sure, be sought by many 
professors and Greek specialists from American Col- 
leges. 





THE military parade in this city last Tuesday has not 
been equaled since the final review ot the Union armies 
in Washington at the close of the war. There were 
60,000 uniformed men in line. Whatanarmy! But if 
is not equal to that other, vaster army of 360,000 teach- 
ers of the United States. There are 60,000 students in 
our higher schools. But think of the 8,000,000 children 
actually in attendance at the elementary schools of the 
country, five days of the forty school weeks in the year! 
What an army is this! Who can estimate its power!! 
The education of these pupils is of immense importance. 





> 


Ir is a good time just now to commence in earnest to 
reconstruct our public school system of instruction. 
The school-teachers of 1989, should thank us for mak- 
ing their positions secure, giving them good salaries 
and pensions when they are old or disabled, and best of 
all, emancipating them from the thraldom of grade- 
grind and text-book cram, repeated re-examinations, 
and establishing manual training methods on 4 firm 





foundation. These are noble objects to labor for. Let 
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each lover of his own race put a shoulder to the 
wheel, and push to the best of his ability. We stand 
ready to help all we can. 

No CHILD in all this land considers it a task to hear 
about Washington. He isa friend of every American. 
This is just as it should be. How differently does the 
world think of Napoleon than of Washington. A whole 
land—yes, a whole world mourned when Washington 
died ; but when Napoleon breathed his last on the soli- 
tary island in the Atlantic, a part of mankind were in- 
different, and a part rejoiced. 

An ideal character has a wonderful educative force in 
it. Children especially love ideal creations. Everybody 
knows this. But in Washington we have a real man, 
combining in him all the elements of an ideal creation. 
His appearance was majestic, and his character better 
than his appearance. Calm, self-possessed, just, brave, 
loving, good judgment, and firm in execution, What 
more could we want. Now is a good time to teach 
children the grandest ideal lesson of the century. 





WHAT a wonderful amount of history has our nation 
made during the last hundred years, remarkably inier- 
esting to us and our children. Geography is intimately 
connected with history, when we trace the evolution of 
our states we cannot help studying both geography and 
history. Let children learn to draw maps of our coun- 
try in 1789, 1818, 1830, 1845, and 1889, and they will 
learn lessons they can. never forget. The question will 
come to them, ‘‘ What caused these changes?” This 
answered, and they will have the essential points in our 
history, There is a hint here of great value to teachers. 





EverRY American, whose spirit is at all fired with a 
love for his country, was singing last Tuesday : 
The star -spangled banner, 
O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave! 


THERE was a slight difference between Washington 
and his troops at Valley Forge a hundred years ago, and 
Harrison and the Army of the Republic at New York, 
this week. 


_—_— 


MonDAY, Tuesday, and Wednesday of this week were 
ideal American days, and thanks to the public school 
training, the vast crowds behaved themselves in an ideal 
manner. 


A LIVE teacher in Missouri writes us :— 


Just read your editorial on “ Thoroughness,” in JoURNAL, and 
it so expresses my ideas, I must thank you forit. Every word ao! 
Such consummate balderdash about “ thoroughness!” Nothing 
thorough but the everlasting hills, and they “wash ”—away. 
What did Dan’l Webster know about “ thoroughness?” Benj, 
Franklin, Horace Mann, or Napoleon Bonaparte? Does education 
make “ blamed’ fools of some of us? “A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,” and such other nonsense will do to bundle up with 
“thorougness,” Your JOURNAL is an inspiration. Go on with 
your good work, and may you live forever. 





IF any of our readers have occasion to travel west or 
northwest from Chicago, they will make no mistake if 
they take the Milwaukee and St. Paul line. We speak 
from experience. 

PRESIDENT BARNARD, of Columbia College, was buried 
last Thursday. He wasa grand man. Thiscountryhas 
produced few superior to him. But best of all he was 
a teacher. His whole soul was bound up in educational 
affairs. We are sorry our limited space prevents a fuller 
notice of him this week. A worthy tribute will appear 
in our next issue. 


+ 
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WHY DO CATHOLICS WISH TO EDUCATE 
THEIR CHILDREN IN PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS ? 





Here is the answer a Catholic gives to this question : 

“Because they havea profound conviction that religious 
and secular education should go hand in hand. They see 
seventy-five per cent. of the youth of this country grow- 
ing up and not following the faith of their fathers. 
They have not sufficient reverence for it to connect 
themselves with any church. They are growing up 
materialists and agnostics, and right. here you have the 

milk in the cocoanut,’ Catholics-know very well that 
the public schools do de-Catholicize their children. 
We must not deceive ourselves, It is because we 
see in the public schools a mighty engine fc 


destroying the faith of Catholic children, and Protest- 
ants themselves have acknowledged this.” We do not 
believe this is a fair statement. It contains truth, but 
not the whole truth. Our columns are open for replies 
to the above, if couched in respectful language. 





THE TEACHERS’ EXCURSION. 





The steamer Suevia,of the Hamburg-American Packet 
Co., has been chartered especially for the Teachers’ 
Excursion and will sail June 29, instead of July 4, land- 
ing at Southampton, and proceeding thence to London 
and Paris, as per program. On the return voyage the 
party will sail from Havre on the fast steamer Gellert. 
In response to numerous requests arrangements have 
been made for one section to go by the Anchor Line, 
sailing from New York, July 6, to Glasgow, thence in 
observation cars to London and Paris, and return by 
same route. The cost for both of the above trips is 
$150 for the entire round trip, including all expenses 
from. New York back to New York. Teachers who 
desire to remain a week longer in Paris can arrange to 
do so at an additional cost of only $14.70 for hotel 
accommodation, Those who intend going on the 
excursion should send in their deposits at the earliest 
possible date. Owing to the great number going over 
this year we may not be able to accommodate late 
comers unless they have advised with us beforehand. 
Any communication addressed to H. D. Newson, 21 
University place, this city, will receive prompt attention. 





HE THOUGHT HE KNEW. 

One of the bright young teachers in the model de- 
partment of the normal school at Albany, N. Y., decided 
recently that she would interest her class in the history 
of the home of the free, etc., by devoting a portion of 
one hour to a discussion of the Washington cen- 
tennial celebration in New York on the 30th of April. 
As a starter she accordingly asked: ‘‘ Now, who can 
tell me what it is they are going to celebrate in New 
York on the 30th of April?” 

There was a profound silence among the children, but 
at last one little fellow put up his hand in a hesitating 
sort of way and said: “I think I know.” 

The youth was encouraged to unfold the unknown in- 
formation to the class, and promptly said: ‘‘ Why, it’s 
just one hundred years ago that George Washington 
graduated and they’re going to celebrate it !” 





SUMMER SESSION OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Grimpsy ParK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
This school will open July 1, and continue six weeks. 
The work of the session is both scientific and artistic. 
Daily drill is efforded in the various departments of ex- 


philosophic principles upon which the training is based. 
The faculty avoid all unnatural or mechanical forms, 


ready servants of the soul, responding ‘naturally to the 
ever-varying changes of thought and emotion. © 
We desire to call attention to the fact that each mem- 


course, an extended course, and @ special course. All 


further information address Cecil- Harper; ee 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION-—1889. 





and seek so to develop the expressive instincts, and so to | answers marked under their direction. 
train the voice and body, that they shall become the| be granted to successful students. 


sloquent men from ull parts of the country will be there, 
part of them well known, and part less well known, 
whose delightful acquaintance is in store for us. The 
education of the colored race, an important question in 
this country, will receive attention ; and as if to put to 
shame any one who has thought in his heart that this 
important issue was to be ignored at this meeting on 
Southern soil, the local committee themselves have in- 
vited a representative of that race to address the general 
meeting of the association, and the work of the Slater 
Fund, as well as the higher education of the negro, are 
to be considered. 

** And in this great meeting we may expect to usher in 
an era of fellowship and cordial good-will hitherto un- 
known, because we have not known each other. The 
teacher from Alabama will find everything in common 
with his brother from Minnesota, and the schoolmistress 
from Maine will recognize her very form and image, her 
spirit and her own aspirations, in the girl from Texas. 
It is, of course, pleasant to sit and talk with one’s neigh- 
bors and friends ; but there is a new sensation of pleas- 
ure in thinking of those friends whom we have met from 
far away, and in visiting them, in imagination, when 
no one is near, and living over again the happy hours 
spent with new acquaintances made in the summer 
vacation at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association. These reminiscences will fill the otherwise 
weary hours after school in many thousands of instances 
next year, in consequence of the meeting at Nathville,’ 





STUDY BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


This method of studying is becoming quite general, 
because there are thousands who are not able to attend 
a school where the branches they wish to pursue are 
taught, but yet have an earnest desire for culture and 
information. To such, a correspondence school affords 
an excellent opportunity.’ For the aid of such persons, 
old and young, a plan for university and school exten- 
sion has been adopted by professors in the leading 
universities, and by public school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers in the several states, with a view to 
a stronger bond of sympathy between the public schools 
and the universities. 

THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


In the modern and the classic languages and litera- 
tures, and in the arts and the sciences, courses for 
reading, observation, experiment, discussion, and study 
in family and in other social circles, are outlined by th» 
university professors in their respective departmenta 

Students are encouraged and assisted to form th\ 
selves into classes for reading and discussion, and, in 
places where the membership will warrant, short courses 
of lessons and lectures will be given by university pro- 
fessors and others, and written examinations held for 
those who present themselves for this purpose. 

The examinations will be conducted by local secreta- 


pression, together with an intelligent presentation of the} ries in April or May of each year. The question papers 


will be prepared by members of the faculty of the 
university extension in their respective subjects, and the 
Certificates will 


THE SCHOOL EXTENSION. 
The School Extension will offer courses of study in the 


ber of the faculty is a ialist in his rtment, thus several departments of the philosophy of education, in 
i of wae y of eaailie and cSauaien that | methods in the different subjects taught in the public 
cannot be attained where one teacher fills ail the depart- schools, in observation lessons for children, and in man- 
ments. Three courses of study are provided—a short | U4! training. 


The courses in these subjects will be outlined by com- 


who can do so are recommended to take the extended | Mittees of the faculty of the School Extension, consisting 
course of study, requiring three hours class-work per | ° prominent educators in the school systems of the 
day. This will not be found too much for even the most several states. When pertinent, each course will 
delicate. The exercises:in voice and gesture are among | include the bearings of psychology on the instruction in 
the most healthful that could be devised. The lectures | the respective studics. 

be found to combine instruction with entertain- 
oe P omerel who desire to do so may pursue an eleo-| Principles of education, history of education, school 
tive course in one or more departments. Special ar-|°vernment, language lessons, civil government, physi- 
rangements have been made with the proprietor of the ology, arithmetic, penmanship and business forms, read- 
Park Hotel, and board can be obtained very low. For|ing, history, geography, drawing, color and form, 


One course will be offered in each of the following : 


zoology, botany, geology, physics, kindergarten, and 
industria] education. 

Gentlemen twenty years of age or over, and ladies 
eighteen years of age or over, may become members by 
paying an annual fee of one dollar. The year ends the 
1st of October of each year ; but those who join now are 
entitled to membership to October 1, 1890. To become 


President Marble writes us that ‘it would take too|a member, send full name and address, and inclose fees, 
long for him to describe in detail the rich treat which} one dollar membership fee, and one dollar for each 
‘the program of this meeting offers, Some of the most|,bject of study taken, The examination fee will be 
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required at the end of the year, only from members who 
choose to enter the examinations. 

Students may become members of the University and 
School Extension now, or at any time in the year, by 
sending name and address with fees to the general 
secretary, Seth J. STEWART, 276 McDonough Street: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


By Lanapon 8. THomMpson, A.M., Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Public Schools, Jersey City. 

When a child first becomes conscious of self as some- 
thing apart from surroundiug objects, he has taken the 
first necessary step in the study of form. He then be- 
comes the center of the universe so far as he is con- 
cerned, and he begins to realize space relations. He 
reasons unconsciously no doubt that he is here, and that 
is there—it may be above, below, left, right, in front, or 
behind him. 

lf the above be true, it would seem that lessons on 
PosiITION, including direction and distance, should re- 
ceive early attention ; not for the purpose of giving the 
child ideas of position ; but to impress these ideas by 
giving him an opportunity to express them. The 





schools have very properly given him the opportunity to | 


express his thoughts in ordinary verbal language. But 
there are two general ways by which thought may be 
formulated or expressed, when it has once been aroused : 
(1) in elements of time, or (2)in elements of time and 
space combined. Perhaps there are no purely space 
methods, 

The time methods may be divided into (1) inarticulate 
sounds, (2) spoken language, and (3) music. Spoken 
language includes oratory, without gesture, and poetry 
unwritten. These methods appeal especially to the ear. 

The mixed methods include: (1) Gesture, or panto- 
mime; (2) written language, including hieroglyphics : 
(3) architecture, including all kinds of making or man- 
ufacture ; (4) sculpture, including all kinds of model- 
ing : (5) drawing, including all kinds of repesentation 
by appearances and painting. These appeal more di- 
rectly to the eye and the sense of touch. 

It should not seem strange that spoken and written 
language have always taken precedence of the space 
methods ; it is because of their convenience, and the 
rapidity with which thought can be expressed by them. 
But while verbal language must ever go before, it is 
just as true that architecture, sculpture, an1 painting 
‘syst fUllow closely after, if man is to reach his highest 
development. These have always been necessary forms 
of expression for civilized man. The advocates of form 
study, claim that these world-wide and universal meth- 
ods of expression should be represented, not in their 
completeness, but by their elements in the schools. 

We are met, however, by the objection that this is im- 
practicable. Itis true that architecture and manufac- 
tures in their full development cannot be introduced 
into the common schools, but the seed, or what is called 
making, folding, and cutting, can be. We cannot 
practice sculpture and carving in marble, but we can 
use clay modeling, which is the very begitining of the 
whole range of plastic art, including manufactures in 
wood, stone, glass, and iron. We cannot introduce the 
studio of the artist, nor the office of the draughtsman, 
but by drawing we can send the pupil to their sources 
of inspiration and knowledge. 

We urge these methods of expression, then, not to the 
disparagement of the verbal language methods, but to 
complement them ; because we believe they are neces- 
sary forms of expression for human beings as such, 

In the succeeding lessons, it is proposed to give some 
practical directions in the study of form, adapted to the 
capacity of children, and to the needs of teachers who 
desire vo introduce form study in their schools. 


The next article, illustrated, will appear next. week. 


REFORM. 
By Miss Jutia A. Dewey, Lowell, Mass. 

When a reform of any kind is:instituted, it is not long 
before an extreme is reached. When the’public schiools 
were organized, one of the purposes was to secure a 
more systematic mode of teaching large numbers of 
children, than had previously been in vogue. The sum- 
ming up of the first fifteen or twenty years was pure 
system. Things seemed to get reversed, and teachers 
all over the land thought they were doing Christian 
work in making everything bend to system. Ohbuildren 
were a minor consideration ; system was: at the fore. 
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It was but a natural sequence when this mighty struc- 
ture began to totter. It went down so gradually that 
the crash was not heard in some places not “far 
remote.” Strange to say, the reverberations have not 
yet reached these places ! 

In some schools something like a system, and yet not 
a system, has taken the place of the machine once so 
popular. It isan improvement on the old “iron-clad,” 
but there is danger that the enthusiastic advocates of 
the “new” will leap to another extreme, without 
waiting for that gradual adjustment of things which 
does not bring ruin in its track. It is well to say, 
“ Abolish fixed standards and rigid courses of study,” 
but, at the same time, it would be better to explain how 
to teach the masses without dealing out the same doses 
to individuals. Thisis yet an unsolved problem. When 
a teacher has fifty young children under her care, for a 
limited portion of time, it would take wisdom greater 
than Solomon’s to discover how to develop each little 
mind in accordance with nature’s laws, so that in each 
case growth would be entirely natural. 

It is well to say, ‘‘ Spare the rod and avoid all severe 
means of punishment ;” but it would be better to tell 
how to deal with the uncultured, untutored, uncleanly, 
and immoral, that now weigh down the scales in our 
public schools. 

It is well to cry out against slavish adherence to text- 
books ; but it would be better to state what steps can be 
taken to keep out of the ranks those teachers who 
know nothing of the natural development of mind, the 
true order of studies, or the logical arrangement of the 
matter in any subject of study. 

It is one thing for the preachers to cry reform, and 
another for those who are in the actual practice to carry 
it out. 

One thing is certain. The public schools that have 
been placed on the new basis cannot stand unless they 
are freed from personal and political intrigue, and man- 
aged by honest experts and skilled workmen. 











A FEW “ LIVE” ANSWERS. 


By Miss E. E, KENYON. 

“The most engaging of studies is biology,” said an 
evolutionist to a grammar teacher. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose 
so,” was the indifferent reply, ‘‘for pupils with minds. 
My children don’t care whether the rosebush grows 
from a seed or a thorn, or whether a cat has five toes or 
forty-five.” A look of surprise was her only answer. 
The biologist evidently wondered whether ‘‘her chil- 
dren” were human children. Judging by his own, he 
should have expected them to take a lively interest in 
both the questions cited. 

Says the historian, ‘‘ As a source of useful and inter- 
esting knowledge, history surpasses all other subjects. 
A detailed account of the various steps by which a great 
nation has risen from its first, perhaps savage, state, to 
one of civilization, wealth, and power cannot help but 
teach some of the bottom principles of philosophy, and 
equip for some of the real problems of life.” 

We can imagine the answer from the grammar 
teacher—it has been made again and again: “ Yes, if 
the student knew anything to begin with.” 

Listen to the expositor of old Earth's character and 
destiny: ‘‘The study of geography, elementary and 
scientific, cultivates systematically the imagination, and 
the products of this faculty arouse and develop at every 
step emotions of beauty that culminate in the emotion 
of grandeur. No one can study real geography without 
a deeper reverence and a higher adoration of Him whose 
thought is expressed by the universe.” The grammar 
teacher looks a little faint and murmurs : ‘‘ I suppose so, 
if the children’s minds could only be prepared for these 
conceptions.” 

Let the educational scientist approach the grammar 
teacher : 

‘* All education,” says he, “‘is based upon a few natu- 
ral principles.” 

“For instance—?” 
‘‘For instance, proceed from the known to the 
unknown.” 

«* Excuse me !—proceed from the—what?” 

‘* From the known to the—” 

‘Where shall I find the known?” 

** In the pupil’s mind.” 

** But T haven’t time to find the mind, much less the 
alleged known in it.” 

Thus does the enthusiastic scientist get his ardor 
dampened at every turn, when he confronts the leaden 
stupidity of our grammar classes; while the teacher of 
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these pupils, far from dreaming of enthusing them with 
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a love of study and work, actually wonders at what 
plodding industry they do possess, and starts with 
delight at every incidental evidence of unquenched 
mind-growth that breaks the monotone of dullness. 


From the advanced sheets of a new book by Miss Kenyon. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be, 

















CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 





May 12—Chas. O’Conor, American lawyer, bn.—i804, 
May 13—Maria Theresa, Empress of Ger., bn.—1717. 
May 14—G. D. Fahrenheit, Ger. philosopher, bn.—1686, 
May 15—Daniel O’Connell, Irish politician, died—1847, 
May 16—Wm. H. Seward, Am. statesman, born—1801, 
May 17—Dr. Edw. Jenner, (vaccination) born—1749, 
May 18—Napoleon I. became Emperor—1804. 








AN ARITHMETICAL HOUSE. 





The object of this house is to lead pupils to invent a 
large number of arithmetical questions which will give 
exercise in all of the rules of arithmetic. This very in- 
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genious device was tried several years ago in the JOUR- 
NAL with great success, and is now revived at the 
earnest request of many who were greatly benefited by 
the discipline it afforded. One teacher was enabled by 
this method to exercise his pupils in all of the rules of 
arithmetic—the pupils inventing all of the examples. 
We give below several questions as suggestions of what 
may be done, by no means exhausting the subject. The 
method of using this house would be to draw the figures 
as above, on thick paper or cloth, and let them remain 
in sight of the pupils for weeks together. The classes 
could be called “ Arithmetical house one,” “ Arithme- 
tical house two,” etc. In the lower classes simple ex- 
amples could be given, suited to the capacity of the 
pupils ; in the higher classes, harder ones. The follow- 
ing advantages of this method may be noticed : 

1, Exercise by it can be had on all of the rules of 

2, It brings into practice a large number of problems 
of practical life. . 

8. It calls into exercise the inventive powers of pupils. 

4, It is interesting. 

5. It will attract the attention of parents. 





6. It will lead to investigation, if the questions are 
properly asked, 
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7. It will give the teacher the ability to lead pupils to 
make out estimates of the cost of building. 

When pupils make original questions, insist that each 
problem be stated exactly. The pupil may at first say, 
‘“‘ Carpet for room 4, $ of a yard wide,” but after a little 
training he will ask, ‘‘ How many yards of carpet } of a 
yard wide will be required for room 4, which is 18 feet 
x15} feet.” : 

QUESTIONS. 

NoTE.—Most of these questions this week are for the loweT 
grades. Others will follow, of a more difficult character. Teachers 
will do well to preserve this paper for future reference. 

1. How many square feet in the floor of room 5? how 
many in room 3? 

2. How many square feet in the walls of room 5? the 
walls being 9} feet high, and no allowance being made 
for windows ? 

8. How many square feet in the walls and ceiling of 
room 4? how many square yards in the walls and ceil- 
ing? how many square inches? (no allowance being 
made for windows). 

4, If the house costs $2,819.37 ; the furniture of room 
1 costs $78.69 ; that of room 2 costs $39.98 ; that of room 
8, $98.64; that of room 4, $89.49; and that of room 5, 
$79.98; what does the house and furniture cost all 
together ? ° 

5. If there are four panes in each window, how much 
will glass for the twelve windows cost at 21 cents per 
pane. 

6. How much would hinges for the eight doors cost 
at 12} cents each ? 

7. How much would hinges for the shutters cost at 

+ cents per pair? 

8. How much will the cost of doors and window 
sashes amount to, if each door costs $5.50, and the sash 
for each window costs $8.35 ? 

9. If each window is five feet high, how much will 
Holland for shades cost at 19 cents per yard? 

10. How many yards of rag carpet 27 inches wide will 
be required to cover the floor of extension ? 

11. What will it cost to put oil cloth on room 1, the 
oilcloth being 67} cents per square yard ? 

12. What will it cost to carpet room 4 (16x15}) with 
ingrain carpet at $1.37} per yard. 

13. What will it cost to carpet room 2 with brussels 
carpet 28 inches wide at $1.12} per yard? 

14. What will it cost to carpet room 3 with Wilton 
carpet at $2.88 with a border at $2.78 per yard? The 
carpet is 27 inches wide, and the border is 18 inches. 

15. How many square feet in the ground floor of both 
main building and extension ? 

16. One cask of cement to four of gravel, will make 
concrete enough: to cover 9 square yards. How many 
casks of cement will be required for the cellar bottom 
under this entire house? 

17. If a barrel of cement costs $2 and one of gravel 
$10, how much will cement and gravel for the cellar 
cost ? 

18. Each joist in the main building is 30 feet long, 
and each one in the extension is 19 feet long. As joists 
lay 16 in. centers, how many of each length will be re- 
quired on the first floor of this house ? 

19. How many studs (16 inch centers) will be required 
in the outside and partition walls, if twelve corner and 
partition posts replace as many studs? 

20. Each sill is 6in.x8in.; each joist is 3 in.x8 in. 
(lengths of sills and joists are given in diagrams); each 
stud is 2in.x4in.x18 ft. long, each post is 4in,x6in.x18 ft. 
long; how many feet of lumber in all these timbers, 
and how much would it all cost at $24 per M? 





CULTIVATE CHEERFULNESS. 

A sound mind in a sound body seems to be of more 
importance to teachers than to almost any other class of 
individuals. Teachers cannot be too careful about 
whatever conduces to this end—food, cleanliness, and 
exercise. Take the latter in the hearty, health-giving 
form of play. Exercise the laughing muscles; one 
hour’s play is often, intellectually, worth two hours’ 
hard study. Tell amusing stories, and listen to others 
who tell such. Cultivate cheerfulness, seek healthy, 
wholesome fun, and pursue it ; if you feel cross, sit down 
and laugh. Establish the habit of cheerfulness. 
Moods become automatic, thoughts turn to accustomed 
objects, run in accustomed channels. If you permit it, 
that which is petty, narrowing, and belittling will 
absorb the attention until the power to concentrate the 
mind upon that which brings life, inspiration, and joy 
18 well-nigh lost. A healthy mind never grows morbid ; 
& morbid mind never exists in a healthy body. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


There has been a great deal of the theory of manual 
training during the past few years, but we are now com- 





ing to times of practice. This the JOURNAL has been 
giving all this year, and thus it intends to give it in 
greater quantities in the years to come. Here we have 
it: 

; WORK. 

1. A piece of wood (Fig. 1) a foot long, three inches 
wide, and one inch thick, is carefully prepared. The 
measurements should be exact, and the stick finished in 
a good, workmanlike manner. 

2. Let another piece be now prepared as in Figure 2. 
Each part removed should be one inch wide and a half 
an inch thick. The work must be done with a fine saw, 
and finished carefully. 

8. Other pieces can be prepared as indicated in 
3 and 4. 


4. Now, commencing with 1, put into each of the 
parts removed a piece of wood six inches long, exactly 
fitting. The mental discipline received from this work 
depends upon its character. Remember this, teachers. 
A slip-slop piece of workmanship will be positively 
detrimental to the one who does it, unless he tries again 
and again, and improves each time. 

5. Now follow in order 6, 5, 8, 12, and 11. In each of 
these pieces of wood there is enough for one day’s effort, 
outside of the regular duties of the school. Do not 
hurry. Take one thing at a time. 


6. After this a harder lesson is given. It is found in 
7. This requires skill. Then comes 14, 10, and then 18, 
19, 20, and 21. 


Here we have in outline an amount of mental training 
that is not easy to estimate. How much carefulness, 
patience, perseverance, application is cultivated! Fac- 
ulties are called into exercise most important in their 
bearing upon success in after life. And then, this work 
touches life. It does not make carpenters, but men and 
women. The girl who can do all the work indicated on 
this page will make a better woman for it. She will 
not only be able to handle a saw and plane, but she will 
be better able to use her mind. She will learn how to do 
things, and then how to think of things. She will also 
have a wholesome respect for honest work. 

Suppose every school-room had in one corner of it a 
small bench on which work of this kind could be done ; 
would not the school be better on account of it? Sup- 
pose this work should be a part of every child’s school 
education, would not our pupils be better educated than 
they are? How many boys of eighteen are able to make 
21? How many young men of twenty-one can form 20? 
How many young women of nineteen could by any pos- 
sibility make a respectable job of even 2,8, or4? But 
some one says, What good would it do them if they 
could? A great deal, we believe. We sincerely believe 
that there is as much real mental discipline represented 
in these figures as in an elementary algebra, and yet a 
work-bench and tools are to-day considered disturbing 
elements in a well-appointed school-room. But the day 








is near when different opinions will prevail. 
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A NEEDED BOOK. 

There are some who advise young teachers to study 
first the philosophy of education, and afterward its 
practical application. This is wrong. They should first 
study the facts, and afterward draw from these facts 
underlying principles. A little book has come to our 
notice, by Prof. John F. Woodhull, entitled ‘Simple 
Experiments for the School-Room, that may be made 
by teachers, wholly without previous experience; and 
adapted to introduce young pupils to a knowledge of 
elementary science by experimental methods, and arouse 
a spirit of inquiry.” Nothing uplifts pupils more than 
a knowledge of nature, and nothing gives a knowledge 
of nature but dealing directly with things. This book 
might be called, ‘‘ Science Education by Doing,” for it 
is science taught by means of simple apparatus and im- 
portant experiments. Here are many experiments in 
the products of incomplete and complete combustion, 
with many other experiments, and with but trifling 
expense. Prof. Woodhull has placed the teachers of the 
country under great obligations to him by publishing 
this little book. It is really a great book on a great sub- 
ject, for it will bring thousands of pupils face to face 
with some of the most interesting lessons that nature 
can teach. A letter to us concerning this book will 
receive prompt attention. 


~~ 
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THREE FAOTS. 





(1.) One-sixth of all the crime in the country is com- 
mitted by persons wholly illiterate. (2.) One-third of the 
crime in the country is committed by persons wholly or 
substantially illiterate. (8.) The proportion of criminals 
among the illiterate is, on the average, ten times as 
great as it is among those who have received, at least, the 
elements of a common school education. 


RECEPTION DAY. 
DECORATION DAY. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


Have room and platform decorated with flags and bunting, 
also with flowers. Pictures Of Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, and 
others, conspicuously bung, may be wreathed with flowers, or 
draped with the national colors, For numbers 6 and 8, poems of 
other heroes may be substituted. No. 1 may be found in most 
hymn-books. No.9 was copied fremg ascrap cut from a paper 
whose name is unknown, No,author wag given. It can be set to 
some well-known tune ; if not sung, ict ithe recited. No. 15 is 
selected and adapted from a poem called “Our Country.” by J. 
G. Whittier, read at Roseland park, Woodstock, Conn., July 4, 
1883. At place marked with a star, in No. 2, the speaker may point 
to a picture of Lincoln. 


1, Smvneinc.—*‘ God Bless our Native Land ;” tune, “‘ Am- 
erica.” 
2. RECITATION.— 
O land, of every land the best, 
O land, whose glory shall increase ; 
Now in your whitest raiment drest 
For the great festival of peace ; 
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Take from your flag its fold of gloom, 
And let it float undimmed above, 
Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colors that we love. 
* * 7 - 
And shed no tear, though think you must, 
With sorrow for the martyred band ; 
Not even for him * whose hallowed dust 
Has made our prairies holy land. 


Though by the places where they fell, 
The places that are sacred ground, 
Death, like a sullen sentinel, 
Paces his everlasting round. 





Yet, when they set their country free, ° 
And gave her traitors fitting doom, 

They left their last great enemy 
Baffled, beside an empty tomb. 


Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go, 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers ; 
They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours, 
—PHEBE CaRY. 
8. RECITATION.— 
Once more, before the summer’s radiant portal 
Swings wide to welcome us, we turn to lay 


The floral wreath of May 
Upon the grave-mounds of our hero dead ; 
* cm * 7 


A noble land should hold their fame immortal, 
Who gave their lives to keep it as a shrine, 
Inviolate and pure ; 
And made it so secure,— 
Pouring their blood as sacrificial wine ! 
—Susan E, DICKINSON, 


4, OratTion.—‘‘ Our Heroes, Living and Dead.” 
5, RECITATION.— 
MEMORIAL Hymn. 


Toll for the brave to-day 
A solemn knell ; 
For hearts bowed down with grief 
May fitly find relief 
In funeral bell. 
Let dirges form the bugle’s notes to-day, 
Whose fierce alarms oft called them to the fray 
Who now sleep here so well. 


Speak of the brave to-day, 
Their story tell ; 
Tell it with bated breath, 
How they met wounds and death, 
And nobly fell. 
How, while no selfish thought caused them to falter, 
E’en life itself they laid upon the altar. 
Speak of the brave to-day. 


Oh, strew their graves to-day, 
With fairest flowers : 
Their trials all are past, 
They wait the last trump’s blast,— 
Their victory ours. 
Bring of the blossoms of the opening year, 
Sweet promise of the life that shall appear, 
And deck their graves to-day. 
—E. L. Rossins. 


6. READING.—‘ Custer,” by E. C. Stedman. 
7. RECITATION. 


FLOWERS FOR THE BRAVE. 


Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent! 
Scarlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


Hushed is the sound of the fife 
And the bugle piping clear : 
The vivid and delicate life, 
In the soul of the youthful year. 


We bring to the quiet dead 
A gentle and tempered grief, 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leaf. 


Rich tires of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above ! 
What splendor shall match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love? 
—CELIA THAXTER. 





8, READING,—‘ Charles Sumner,” by Longfellow, 
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9. SINGING.— 


Green are the fields where heroes now lie sleeping, 
Fragrant the air with summer's rarest gifts ; 


| Soothed the fierce pain of hearts once torn and bleeding; 


Time, blest consoler, soon the burden lifts. 


Peace fair and gentle ! purchased with our dearest, 
» Their full devotion should engage thy sight, 
Long as the truth to all pure souls is nearest, 

*Til all of darkness shall be bathed in light. 


Done is their duty,—flame that ever lightens,— 
That fired their brave hearts unto noblest end ; 

To us their hope, which sacrifice now heightens ; 
Bear it‘aloft and forever defend ! 


10. RecITATION.— 
SENTINEL Sonas. 
Wher, falls the soldier brave, 
Dead—at the feet of wrong— 
The poet sings, and guards his grave 
With sentinels of song. 


* * * 
What though no sculptured shaft 
Immortalize each brave? 
What though no monument, epitaphed, 
Be built above each grave? 


When marble wears away, 
And monuments are dust, 
The songs that guard our soldiers’ clay 
Will still fulfil their trust. 
—ABRAM T. RYAN. 
11. READING,— 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 


In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing : 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 


Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armors’ clang, or wur-steed champing ; 

Trump nor pibroch summon here, 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 


Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come, 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 


Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here ; 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
—Sm WALTER Scott. 
12. RECITATION.— 
THE UNKNOWN GRAVES. 


But, ah! the graves which no man names or knows; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found ; 
Graves of the precious ‘‘ missing,” where no sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes 
No loving step of kindred. Oh, how flows 
And yearns our thoughts to them ! 

* * * 


But nature knows her wilderness ; 
There are no “ missing” in her numbered ways; 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness, 
Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress. 
We cannot Jay such wreaths as summer lays, 
And all her days are Decoration Days ! 
—From “ Decoration Day,” by H. H. 
18. RECITATION.— 
OcEAN GRAVES. 

Bring crimson tulips, nor forget 

The myrtle and the violet ; 

These amid snowy lilies set. 


As on the soldier’s grave they lie, 
And in their morning sweetness die, 
His broken life they typify. 
Thick sown are graves that no one knows. 
Ah! who shall scatter flowers on those 
Who in the ocean’s depths repose? 
Ye ships, your patriot colors wave ! 
The old Flag which they died to save 
Shall decorate their ocean grave. 
—On Land and Sea, by FLETCHER BATES, 





14. READING.— 
DEcoRATION Day. 
I stand upon the summer hills and listen 
To voices murmurous, low ; 
Beneath the slopes, the havened waters glisten, 
In sunset light aglow. 


So light and airy now the sunbeam tarries, 
That fancy almost sees 

The zephyr’s wings, half-folded like a fairy’s, 
In half-illumined trees. 


A gentle'spirit charms the restful hours, 
Dews gem the pendant fern ; 

Sweet odors rise from incense-cups of flowers, 
And lilied airs return. 


But some that life’s sweet habitudes did follow, 
In golden Junes of yore, 

When summer comes, and comes the purple swallow, 
Will come to us no more. 


They fell beneath the tattered banners, streaming 
On battle’s clouded breath, 

Where heroes saw, in serried columns gleaming, 
The lurid fires of death. 


They come no more, when bugles deep are blowing 


On Freedom’s natal days ; 
They hear no more, in deep, sweet numbers flowing, 
The patriot-hero’s praise. 
*. + * * * - * * 
Their lives shall know no stain,—no shaded splendor, 
Their fame is safe and sealed ; 
They, offering earth the most that life can render, 
Sunk on the red-cross shield. 
But martyrdom has long its summer roses 
In memory’s gardens fair ; 


And lilies white, where fragrance long reposes 
In sun-illumined air. 


Their mounds shall have our blessing of protection 
While blooming years return ; 
While summer airs give flowers a resurrection, 
And gem the moss and fern. 
—HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
15. SINGING. 


(Tune. ‘“‘ Hebron,” or any other that may be selected.) 
We give this peaceful day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air! 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made , 
To meet new tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep ; but men remain, 
As wise, as true, as brave as they. 
Why count the loss and not the gain? 

The best is that we have to-day. 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
—J. G. WHITTIER. 





I invoke all within the ‘hearing of my voice to heed 
well the lessons of this ‘‘ Decoration Day,” to weave 
each year a fresh garland for the graves of some be- 
loved comrade or favorite hero, and to rebuke any and 
all who talk of civil war, save as the “‘ last dread tribu- 
nal of kings and peoples.” 

—WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 
Here rest the great and good, here they repose 
After their generous toil. A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again as winter flowers. 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre, green sods 
Are all their monument : and yet it tells 
A nobker history than pillared piles, 
On the eternal pyramids. They need 
No statue nor inscription to reveal 
Their greatness. It is 'round them ; and the joy 
With which their children tread the hallowed ground 
That holds their venerated bones, the peace 
That smiles on all they fought for, and the wealth 
That clothes the land they rescued,—these though mute 
As feeling ever is when deepest,—these 
Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 
Reared to the kings and demi-gods of old. 

—JAMES GATES PERCIVAL: 
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JOHN BRIGHT 


When the news came over the Atlantic recently that 
John Bright was dead, every American must have ex- 
perienced a sense of personal loss. We must all think 
involuntarily, and first of all, of his work in our behalf 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and in the light 
of those days all the acts of his long life are seen to 
show forth the same grand character. His whole life 
was one long illustration of the marked simplicity, self- 
reliance, and determination to stand by his own con- 
victions at all hazards, that have made his name hon- 
ored. When England issued its proclamation of neu- 
trality during our war, John Bright was not afraid to 
take up our cause. His own business was suffering 
from our cotton blockade, and the workmen whose 
views he represented were almost starving for lack of 
work. But against his own interests, and in opposition 
tothe ‘‘ best people” of his country, he pleaded the cause 
of the Union and of the slave, and he and the poor 
working men carried the day with their opinions, and 
we shall always feel that John Bright’s friendship and 
eloquence were among the forces that brought us hap- 
pily through the long struggle. 

The moral elevation of John Bright never stooped 
toa doubtful position. When his associates left him, 
they knew that they went to lower ground. We are 
so familiar with the petty travesties of this majestic 
independence, it is so easy to cry ‘‘ crank,” and think 
we have crushed an unimpeachable integrity ,that Bright’s 
superb example is lost to many. “But down in his heart 
every true man loves and reveres him who knows he is 
right and stays there. He had special qualities for 
which he will be admired and noted in history. He was 
the greatest master of English oratory in the present 
generation, the eloquence of his style giving fitting ex- 
pression to his burning, noble thoughts. He possessed 
asingular rectitude of character, and was inspired by 
pure patriotism from the beginning of his career to its 
close. Now that the course is finished, and the faith has 
been kept, surely the view of it all, as we look back 
over it, is grand, touching, appealing. All thoughts of 
hostility, of misunderstanding, of misconception, must 
fade away, leaving the beautiful whole of his strong, 
noble, sincere life. 

In one of his impassioned periods he said: “TI 
cannot believe that civilization in its journey with the 
sun will sink into endless night. I have another and 
afar brighter vision before my gaze. It may be buta 
vision, but I will cherish it. I see one vast confedera- 
tion stretching from the frozen North in unbroken line 
to the glowing South, and from the wild billows of the 
Atlantic, to the calmer waters of the Pacific main--and 
Isee one people, and one language, and one Jaw, and 
one faith, and all over that wide continent the home of 
freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime,” This is eloquence, 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Nors.—These paragra can be used with rofit to 
pupils in thousands pn oe A They may be coal ons questions 
asked concerning the subjects 





. An int ing con- 
versation lesson can be conducted, t will afford a great deal 
of both pleasure and usefulness. 





GAS WELLS IN OHIO. 


Great excitement was created at Tiffin, Ohio, by the dis- 
covery of a large increased capacity in one of the natural 
gas wells at that place. About a year ago the well was 
drilled on the highland addition to the city and had a 
capacity of half a million feet, which has been utilized in 
the Beatty glass factory. A few days ago the gas burst the 
pipes in the factory with terrific force, doing great damage 
to the building, but fortunately no one was injured. Upon 
examining the well it was found that over two hundred 
feet of the casing bad been blown out, and the flow 
of gas increased to 28,000,000 feet per diem. Thousands 
have visited the well, and the territory is being leased by 
citizens and speculators as rapidly as the leases can be 
drawn up. 





SIR CHARLES RUSSELL’S GREAT SPEECH. 


The speech of Sir Charles Russell in defense of Parnell 
is considered one of the greatest forensic efforts of the 
century, and is ranked, even by the Tories, with Burke's 
celebrated phillipic against Warren Hastings. He held 
that the history of the National League in America proved 
conclusively that the organization was in no way connected with 
crime. It was founded to maintain the right of the Irish people 
to make, in their own national assembly, laws relating to Ireland. 
Mr. Parnell, he said, has never belonged to a secret society, and he 
and his assuciates have always condemned a resort to violence. 
Speculation is busy regarding the honors that might be accorded 
to Sir Charles, in case the Gladstone-Parnell party is successful. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


The Freach government agrees to Germany’s proposal for an 
international conference on slavery. England and Germany 
have come to an understanding on the same subject, East Afri- 
can affairs having given meaning and point to Count Herbert 
Bismarck’'s recent visit to London. One of the difficulties to be 
encountered in seeking to abolish the slave trade, comes from the 
fact that never during the historical period has work been done 
on the east coust of Afmca in any other way than by slaves. 
Another difficulty is the lack of agreement among the Powers. A 
conference is just the thing that is needed under the present cir- 
cumstances, as it could hardly fail to remove differences of opin- 
ion. The buying and deporting of men and women, with all the 
accompanying horrors, is the worst feature of slavery, and this 
trade will go on as long as there is want of unity among the Pow- 
ers locally represented. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


As was expected, the settlement of the new territory, Okla- 
homa, was marked with bloodshed. More have gone there to se- 
cure homes than the 2,000,000 acres can accommodate, and quar- 
rels are the inevitable result. Those who desire homes should 
be reminded that, in comparison with the government lands lo- 
cated elsewhere, Oklahoma is no more than a small garden. 
There are public lands still undisposed of in nineteen states and 
eight territories, aggregating 1,815,504,147 acres. Most of this 
land lies west of the Mississippi river. 





LOWER CALIFORNIA AND THE FILIBUSTERS. 

Stories are in circulation regarding an organized attempt by 
filibusters to invade Lower California, set up a provisional gov- 
ernment, and ask admission to the United States. It is extremely 
likely that the recent reports of large discoveries of gold have 
stimulated the reckless class, who are always in search of riches 
and adventure, to some lawless scheme of this kind. The Mexi- 
can and the United States authorities will undoubtedly closely 
watch such of the adventurers as may be hovering about the 
coveted region. 


AN EXTRADITION ACT PASSED. 


The Canadian parliament passed the Weldon extraction act 
with the retroactive clause stricken out. All embezzlers, bood- 
lers and other criminal refugees, who have found an asylum in 
the Dominion, will be allowed to remain unmolested; but their 
ranks are not to be recruited in future. Fugitive criminals who 
hereafter cross the border from the United States will do so at 
their peril. The list of extraditable crimes, embodied in the 
Weldon act, includes every offense for which American officials 
will ever desire to ask for the return of a fugitive; and the only 
condition which the Dominion authorities will impose is, that the 
offender shall be tried for the crime for which his surrender is 
demanded. Canada virtually asserts its political independence, 
by enacting such a measure, since extradition ordinarily is ar- 
ranged by treaty, and the British government does not allow its 
eolonies to negotiate with foreign powers. 


A KING'S ABDICATION. 


The abdication of the king of the Netherlands, leaves his little 
daughter, Princess Wilhelmine Helene, heir to the throne, and 
her mother, Queen Emma, becomes regent during her minority. 
This little maiden is the third child in the royal nurseries of 
Europe, who is to reign on coming of age. She is now in her 
ninth year, four years younger than Alexander of Servia, and 
six years older than Alfonso XIII., the little Spaniard who en- 
joys the unique distinction of having been born a king. The im- 
portant effect of the abdication has been the separation from the 
kingdom of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, which has passed 
under the control of the duke of Nassau as regent. This little 
province on the slopes of the Ardennes, has belonged in turn to 
Burgundy, Spain, Austria, France, the German Confederation, 





and Holland, 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





BROOKLYN, JULY 2 AND 3. 1889. 
E. H. Coox, President. 


PROGRAM. 


TuEsDAY MoRNING.—" School Libraries and How to Use them,” 
Principal Geo. E. Hardy, New York; “ Discussion,” Principal H. 
M. Lovell, Elmira; “The Value of Music in Kducation,” Miss J. 
Ettie Crane, Potsdam ; * Discussion,” Prof. F. H. Damrosch, New 
York City; “ Critical Reading,” Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, Brook- 
lyn ; “ Discussion,” Principal A. M. Wright, Waterville. 

TuEspAY AFTERNOON.—Excursion given by the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association. 

TUESDAY EVENING.—Mass meeting at the academy in the even- 
ing, Hon. A. C. Chapin, mayor of the city, presiding. * Address 
of Welcome,” Jos, C. Hendrix, president of the Brooklyn board of 
education. Response by the president of the association. Annual 
address of the president. 

WEDNESDAY MorninG.—“ The Kindergarten as Related to 
Primary Work,” Miss M. Elizabeth Lombard, Boston; “ Discus- 
sion,” Principal 8. G. Love, Jamestown ; “ Drawing as Related to 
Public School Work,” Prof. Waiter 8. Perry, Brooklyn ; ** Discus- 
sion,” Augusta L. Balch, Oswego; “ Manual Training in Relation 
to Public School Work,” Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, New York City ; 
“ Discussion,” Isaac H. Stout, Farmer Village; “* The -Kindergar- 
ten, Drawing, and Manual Training as Related to each other,” 
Supt. James’ MacAlister, Philadelphia, Pa.; “ Discussion,” C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, at Pratt Irstitute, Ryerson street. 
State exhibition of drawing, modeling, and other school work. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, at the Academy of Music. Address by 
Hon, Andrew 8. Draper, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS.—The railroads named below wili 
carry those attending the meeting of the association, charging 
the regular fare to place of meeting, and one cent per mile 
returning, on the Trunk Line Passenger Committees’ Certificate, 
which must be obtained from the ticket agent at starting point. This 
certificate, countersigned by the transportation agent of the asso- 
ciation, will enable the holder to purchase a return ticket at the 
reduced rate. Railroads: N. Y. C.and Hudson River; Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburg; N. Y., L. E.,and Western; Elmira, 
Cortland, and Northern; Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western ; 
Lehigh Valley; Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.; N. Y., Ontario, 
and Western; West Shore ; Northern Central; Rome, Watertown, 
and Ogdensburg (except on Phcenix line stations between Syra- 
cuse and Oswego); Western N. Y. and Pennsylvania. The “ Peo- 
ple’s Line” steamers will charge $1.50 from Albany to New York, 
and 50 cents to returning members holding transportation agent's 
certificate. For further information address Arthur Couper 
Transportation Agent, N. Y. 8. T. A., 202 Broadway, New York. 
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WISDOM FROM NEBRASKA’S RECENT STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-third annual session of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Hastings. On the day preced- 
ing the session of the state association, the State Association of 
Superintendents of Graded Schools and Principais of High Schools 
held a session. “How much History should be Taught in the 
High School,” ** The Amount of Literature to be Taught in the 
High School,” and “Records and Reports,” were generally dis- 
oussed. A committee was appointed to draft and recommend for 
general use a method of marking and reporting attendance and 
punctuality. 

The regular session of the teachers’ association began with the 
president's address, 


THE TEACHER OF THE FUTURE. 
By Chancellor Cuas. E. Bessty, of Nebraska University. 


He said: “The schools of the future will be as different from 
those of to-day as those of to-day from the schools of the past. 
The pupil will have no inherited taint of alcohol or nicotine, but 
will be strong and healthy. The school officers will be men of 
culture, intelligence, uprightness. The present tendency toward 
division of labor will not be carried into the school of the future. 
The teacher will be a broad man, full of wisdom, faith, hope, love, 
and enthusiasm. May the sad-faced, spiritiess teacher soon be 
replaced, and the day of his departure from the school-room 
become a national holiday, to be celebrated as the day on which 
our school children were emancipated. The teacher of the future 
will be practical, and not a mere enthusiast, however enthusiastic 
he may be. He will be trained for his work, not only by instruc- 
tion m the theory of his work, but by actual experience under 
competent instructors. His training will cover all the grades of 
school work, and the primary teacher of the future will be one 
who has come up to that pozition by passing through the work of 
the other grades. This ideal teacher will be no narrow specialist, 
but one who is able to help the pupil carry on his work in all 
directions. When teachers are properly prepared for their work, 
teaching will become a profession—not sooner.” 

Mr. A. K. Goudy, superintendent of Pawnee county, spoke upon 


the subject, 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

He said : “ Boys and giris should be taught that it is as necessary 
that they be ready to live for their country as that they be ready 
to die for it. The latter kind of patriotism is the more common. 
They must learn that true patriotism includes a willingness to do 
the drudgery of citizenship as well as to bear its honors. The 
pupil should learn something of the worth and cost of his inherit- 
ance, and that we now confront as great problems as ever claimed 
the attention of mankind. A part of the furniture of every 
school-house showild be a national flag.” 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT READING. 
By Prof. E. Hunt, of Nebraska University. 

“ Language is good for nothing except to convey thought, The 
true object of reading is to convey thought by means of sound 
A vocal gymnast is not a reader because he ie displaying his per- 
sonal accomplishments, and not conveying thought. The thing 
that engrosses the attention of the reader will also engross the 
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attention of his hearers. The reader must have sufficient abihty 
to be able to perceive the precise thought of the author, and be 
able to express it by the proper use of tone coloring.” 


EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 
By E. B. Carry, of Fairbury. 

His argument was that the will is the center of individuality— 
the man. The ability to bring the mind to a decision is the essen- 
tial of success. The first, chief, and only duty of small children is 
to obey. Liberty in obedience is the only true liberty. 


THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO EXAMINATIONS. 
By Supt. E. F. Hartiey, of Lincoln. 

He said: “The sacrifice of education to examinations is not 
alarming. Oral examinations are unfair because they partake too 
much of the nature of a lottery, and the teacher can scarcely 
avoid explaining some of the questions more than others in the 
questions asked ; putting a pupil on the right track when he fails 
to understand the first question asked.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
By Supt. Davip Dinn1s, of Falls City. 


He urged the necessity of giving more attention to the physical 
culture of pupils. 


MORAL TEACHING AND TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. J. T. DurYEA, of Omaha, 


He showed the imperative necessity of moral teaching and 
training in the public schools, and declared that the only effective 
means that could be employed is a well rounded, honest, faithful 
man, surrounded by an atmosphere that will beget in his pupils 
the elements of worship, and mold them in like fashion with bim- 
self. It was a fitting climax to the most successful meeting the 
association has ever held. 

Orricers: President, A. K. Goudy, Pawnee City ; Secretary, M. 
B. C, True, North Loup; Treasurer, W. H. Skinner, Crete. 





PERSONALS. 





Mr. Wii.is R. HALL, of New York, is the new superintendent 
of the Indian school at the Puyallup reservation, near Tacoma. 
He has been in charge but a few weeks, but shows commendable 
activity and zeal. 

Prov. F. J, Browne is the principal at Port Townsend 
Prin. Browne is from a progressive state, lowa, was edu- 
cated in an Iowa college, Western College, Toledo, and was 
principal in a live schvol town, Dysart. 

Srate Supt. E. F. PALMER, of Waterbury, Vt., is giving general 
satisfaction wherever he lectures. 

JACOB WELCHANS, of Shawnee county, Kan., and F. M. DiIcKLow, 
of Baldwin City, are two prominent school men who have passed. 
away recently. The educational fraternity will miss them. 

Miss L. B. BALLOw is principal of the Derby Academy in Ver- 
mont, The spring term began March 5. 

Hon. CHas, P. MAarsH, of Woodstock, Vt., has endowed a 
scholarship at the University of Vermont, in memory of his son, 
*‘for the benefit, in the first instance, of students from Weathers- 
field,” Mr. Marsh's native town. 

Rev. Mr. ILLMAN, of Brattleboro, Vt., recently delivered a lec- 
ture on *“* The Schoo) Teacher,” to a crowded house. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT PALMER, Of Vermont, is delivering 
some fine lectures on “ Education” in various parts of his state. 

Mr. A. D. SBARLES is the oldest teacher in Vermont. He is 
now at the head of the school at New Haven Mills. His first 
license was granted by the poet, John G. Saxe. 

Mr. THomas H. Day has recently been reappointed superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsfield, Mass. This action of the board is 
highly commended by teachers and friends of Mr. Day, for he is a 
man of excellent executive ability. 

Proxy, RicHARD A. Lona, of Paris, Texas, has a good school. 
There are five hundred and thirty-three pupils enrolled, with a 
good attendance. 

Miss LILLIAN MASON, of St. Albans, Vt., has gone to Grunby, 
P. Q., as teacher in the English Presentation convent. 

Pror. W. W. BARNETT, of the Weatherford graded school, 
Texas, has prepared an excellent little work containing ‘* Out- 

ines of Texas History,” which will be out in about two months. 

Mr. L. L. L. HANKS takes Mr. Taylor's place in the high school 
of Kansas City, Mr. Taylor having resigned to take 
charge of the office of county superintendent of Wyandotte 
county. 

While Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE has recovered from her 
physical ailments and is apparently in good health, her mind is 
much shattered and her memory almost completely gone. 

Mr. B. V. GARWwoOoOD, formerly of Oskaloosa, Ia., is now teach - 
ing in Pasadena, Cal. 

A. H. Owen, of Saline, and G. H. HARVEY, of Ottawa, Kansas, 
have been re-elected superintendents of the schcols in their 
respective cities. 

Pror. Cus, D. Molver, of Peace Institute, Raleigh, and Supt. 
E. A. ALDERMAN, of Goldsboro, N. C., have been appointed state 
institute conductors. 

Mas, SPEXCER, of Chapel Hall, N. C., bas just hts wai a 
ble little book, “* First Steps in North Carolina History.” 

Prov. W. L. Morrison has resigned his position as pfincipal of 
the Florence Tree high school, Wisconsin, to take the principal- 
ship at Mauston, Wis. 

Pror. A. J. Hurron, of the Platteville Normal School, Wiscon- 
sin, has been elected mayor of the village of Platteville. 

Mr. RoBERT SABIN, ex-superintendent of Dane county, Wis- 
consin, and Mr. L. L. PortEerR, formerly principal of Superior, 
Wisconsin, are now engaged in the practice of law at Portland, 

Oregon, 

Pror,J, P. Stevenson, instructor in oratory and elocution in 
the Western University and theological seminaries of Allegheny, 
Pa., has recently come to New York City. The Pratt Institute, of 


Brooklyn, has secured his services for a course of practical lec- 
tures. Applications from schools or individuals who may wish to 
secure his services can be addressed to him in care of this office. 

PROF. Gro. E. NicHOots, of Somerville, Mass., will speak on the 
subject of “ Vocal Music in the Public Schools,” at a teachers’ 
convention to be held at Willimantic, Conn., May 10. 

Pror L. W. BuCHHOLZ, county superintendent of Hillsborough 
county, Florida, has been authorized by the board of pub- 
lic instruction to re-open the normal school for teachers at 
Bloomingdale, Florida. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
_ 15-Aug. 5. Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, Newark, N. J., 











_caavravaus eran AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautauqua. Jobn H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president ; we re Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CHRISTY SCHOOL OF METHODS, Jefferson, Ohio, July 9. Six 
weeks. E. J. Graves, Hartsgrove, Ohio, secretary. 

DARKE CounTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Greenville, Ohio, June 3- 
July om F. Giltum Cromer, manager. 

GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 30-Aug. 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens F: N. Y., secre’ tary. 

IvuKA NORMAL INstITUTE, Luka, Miss., June 17-July 26. H. A. 
Dean, Iuka, Miss. 

LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL, oe” Minn., July 9 
Aug. 2. H. B. McConnell, Minneapolis, directo: 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. p. Mower, 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, —> July 15, ane weeks, 

Edson, manager, School of Methods, ‘Worcester, Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, Round Lake, 'N. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., d 
grimsby Pa x Ontario’ Can July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 112k 

r ntario. n y 1-Aug. r 
— owes Phiiadelphia, Pa., secretary. 
HIO ee pon SuMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, Steubenville, O., 
Suny 16-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, O., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODs, 

Altoona, July 15-Aug. 3; second session, ee. Fs Aug. bo rary 
Lelia E. Pa e, teading, Pa., president; Will 8 onroe, 
Eureka, Nevada, secretary. 

SuMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Amherst, Muss., July 8, five 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., director. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., July 2-16. 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS —- N. Y., July 2- 
Aug. 16. J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y 

SuMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, New er La. Dr. B. G. Cole, 
Donaldsonville, La., president. 

SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, =" July 8&Aug. 19. Helen L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt., manage 

TEXAS fomene amen ScHOOL, Jul 
Texas. Hugh R. Conyngton, Galveston, 

West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, Mor- 
et he Va., June 18-July 2%. Edward 8. Elliott, Morgantown, 

a., secretar: y. 


1-Aug. 1, Galveston, 
exas, secretary. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SUMMER, SCHOOL, Bethlehem, N. H., July 
15-Aug. 2. Prof. A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., manager. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. ry P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
lent; James A. Canfield, Lawrence, Kansas, secr etary. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF i Bethlehem, N 

H., July 8. Geo. Littlefield, Newport, R. L., president. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALABAMA, April 10-12, Selma,—Solomon Palmer, Montgomery, 
president; J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, secretary. 


ARKANSAS, June 19-21, Pine Bluff.—J. oa Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent; Jomah H. Shinn, Little Rock, secretary sis 


CANADA PROVINCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 5 and 6. 
Victoria. 8. D. Pope, president. 

CoLnoRED TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 2-4, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
DELAWARE, Ju.y 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur, 


KENTUCKY, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764°W. Main 8t., ‘Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

MARYDAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur. -~-A. G. 
Weimer, Cumberland, president; Albert F. Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 


MissouRI, June 18-20, Sweet Springs.—S. 8. Laws, State Univer- 
sity, pray nT L. E. _— Moberly, secretary. 


New York July yy ae H. i Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. Nand Port Byron, secre 


Nese ates. Linootn.—Ches. E. Bessey, ai president ; Em- 
ma Hart, Wisner, secretary. 
NORTH it eter pel June 13-19, Morehead City.—Geo. F. Winston, 
Chapel Hill, president ; Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, secretary. 
OxTIO, ming 2-4, Toledo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, president ; 
8. T. Fide Westwood, secretary. 
9-11, Altoona.—E. E. EB Histee, Harrisburg, 


SYLVAN 
peal: a PM ey, Lancaster, secreta’ 

SouTH re 16-18. Columbia. Pro, H. B. Archer, 
president ; a Brunson, 8. C., secretary. 


alveston.—J. T. Hand, Dallas, president ; 
MeKinne. secretary. 


Moghyibe-— Dr. Chet Gass. ¥. Dabney. Knox- 
eine oe 
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CONNECTICUT, 
An excellent has been arranged for the eleventh 
meeting of the Connecticut hers’ Association at 


Willimantic, May 10. Principal F, H. Beede, of the Willimantic 
high school, is President. following are some of the chief 
attractions: “Helpful Devices in Arithmetic,” Supt. N. L. 
Bishop, Norwich ; “The Best Thing in School,” Miss Ella A. Fan- 
ning, Laurel Hill school, Norwich; * Class Exercise in Reading,” 

Mrs. Winfield Crane, Willimantic; “The Newspaper in School,” 





Allyn B, Lincoln, Editor Connecticut Home ; “ My Ideal Teacher,” 








Supt. Wm. C. Bates, Canton, Mass.; “Music in the Public 
Schools,” Prin. George E. Nichols, Somerville, Mass.; “ Legal 
Rights of Teachers,” George A. Conant, Willimantic; “ Draw- 
ing in Primary Grades,” Miss A. B. Hyde, New Haven; * Draw- 
ing in Grammar Grades,” Charles [. Webster, New York ; “ Criti- 
cisms of our Public Schools,” Supt. A. P. Somes, Danielsonville ; 
“ Teaching of Morals in Schools,” Rev. Charles Holden, Williman- 
tic; “A Practical Talk on Vocal Exercises,” Miss E. C. Fisher, 
Weymouth, Mass; Lecture, ‘Patrick Henry,” by Supt. George 
A. Littlefield, Newport, BR. I. 


Norwich, Conn. E. A. FANNING. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Morris County Teachers’ Association was held at Dover, 
March 23, with Mr. C. F. Merrill, of Dover, in the chair. Mr. J.T, 
Corlew, of New Vernon, spoke on the subject of “‘ Number”; 
Mr. 8, C. Wheat, of Madison, “* Familiar Talk in Geology ;” Miss 
J. 8. Felver, of Dover, ** Primary Geography.” 

Mr. J. O. Cooper, of Mount Hope, gave a very interesting and 
entertaining paper in answer to the question, ‘ Is the New Jersey 
Reading Circle a Success?’’ Mr. Cooper maintains that it is, 
decidedly so. Mr. J. L. Whitney, of Boonton, gave a little talk on 
the “‘ Necessity of an Acquaintance with Psychology.” Mr. Whit- 
ney made strong arguments to prove this necessity, and urged the 
importance of the acquaintance upon teachers. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows: For presi- 
dent, W. L. R. Haven; vice president, 8. C. Wheat; secretary, 
J. O. Cooper. C. F. MERRILL. 

Dover. 
WASHINGTON. 

Washington has a state teachers’ association. This consumma- 
tion, so devoutiy wished tor, was effected April 3, at Olympia. 
Speeches of welcome and commendation of our enterprise were 
given by prominent citizens of Olympia, and were responded to 
by Hon. J. H. Morgan, of Ellensburg, Prof. J. M. Taylor, of 
Seattle, and Prin. Jones, of Seattle. Prin. Frank J. Browne, of 
Port Townsend, has the honor of being the first one to reada 
paper before the first session‘of this association. His subject was 
“ United States History.” 

John Tait, of the Tacoma Business College, ably defended the 
business school as a commercial necessity. R. B. Bryan, of Mon- 
tesano, read a paper on “The True Sphere of the Common 
School;” “Science Strides a Century Long,” by Prin. W. M. 
Heiney, of Tacoma. The concluding papers were ‘‘ After the 
Deluge, What?” by Prin. L. H. Leach, Vancouver ; “ The Coming 
Professions,” by Supt. Julia E. Kennedy, Seattle; “The Hood- 
lum,” Supt. F. B. Gault, Tacoma. 

OrFIcers.—J. B. Morgan, Ellensburg, president; R. C. Kerr, 
Walla Walia; R. B. Bryan, Montesano; H. O. Hollenbeck, Seattle ; 
W. B. Turner, Spokane Falls; L. H. Leach, Vancouver, vice- 
presidents; Miss Nellie Moore, Spokane Falls, secretary; Miss 
A. E. Cushman, Tacoma, treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—F. B. Gault, Tacoma; Miss Hilda 
Engeahl, Yakima; J. L. McDowell, Ellensburg. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE.—L. E. Tollansbee, Olympia; Mrs. P. 
C. Hale, Olympia; R. E. Ryan, Leland; Miss Julia E. Kennedy, 
Seattle ; O. S. Jones, Seattle, Supt. F. B. GAULT. 
Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The question of establishing a manual training school some- 

where in the state has been discussed during the present session 
of the legislature, but is not likely to be brought to a successful 
issue. 
A bill has just passed the legislature providing for the establish- 
ment of a reform school somewhere in the state. A committee, 
, | composed of the state superintendent and one member from each 
* | congressional district, is provided for, whose duty it shall be to 
select a site and make arrangements for carrying out the provis- 
ions of the bill. A bill providing for co-education at the state 
university was defeated by one vote. 

West Liberty. R. A. 


A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. - Take it now. 





AT HOME. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


When Washington was president, 
As cold as any icicle, 

He never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 


He read by no electric lamp, 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone, 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone. 


His trousers ended at the knees, 
By wire he could not send dispatch ; 
He filled his lamp with whale oil gréase, 
And never had a match to scratch. 








But in these days it’s come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done— 
We've all those things ; but then, alas— 
We seem to have no Washington. 
—RoBERT J. BURDETTE. 





O city sitting by the sea! 
How proud thie day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 
—JOHN GREENLEAY WHITTIER, April 90, 188°. 
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THE THREE DAYS’ CELEBRATION. 





A more striking exhibition of love for the Stars and Stripes was 
never made than during the Washington centennial celebration in 
New York. Badges, bunting. flags, and streamers were seen 
everywhere. From the Battery to Harlem, there was scarcely 
a building, or a vessel along the wharves, that did not have a flag, 
and most of them had profuse displays of the national emblem. 
Pictures of Washington appeared on medals, badges, flags, and in 
windows, and the figure of the revered soldier-statesman loomed 
up on triumphal arches. The great celebration was begun with 
the naval parade on Monday. The journey from the federal 
capital, that required several days in Washington's time, was 
accomplished by President Harrison in seven hours. The Presi- 
dent was rowed across the buy over the same route that Washing- 
ton took a century ago, attended by hundreds of vessels—men-ot- 
war, steamboats, merchantmen, yachts, tugs, etc. During the 
day he was presented with an address by a delegation of school 
children. 

The second day’s celebration was appropriately begun by a 
service in St. Paul’s church where Washington worshiped, and 
literary exercises, including an oration by Chauncey M. Depew 
and a poem by John G. Whittier, on the Sub-Treasury steps, 
where the first president took the oath of office. Then came the 
great military parade up Broadway and Fifth avenue, in which 
over 50,000 U. S. troops, marines, West Point cadets, state militia, 
and G, A. R. posts participated. In the National Guard section, 
nineteen states were represented, each delegation being headed 
by its governor. The spirit of the occasion is shown by the fact 
that the persons who cheered Governors Beaver, of Pennsylvania, 
and Foraker, of Ohio, cheered just as lustily when Governors 
Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, Buckner, of Kentucky, and Gordon, of 
Georgia, passed by. The parade was witnessed by 2,000,000 people 
from the street, stands, windows, and housetops. The celebration 
was fittinly brought to a close on Wednesday by a parade in 
which different nationalities participated, in which the trades and 
industries were represented, and in which there were many 
grand historical tableaux. 


THE CENTENNIAL IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 





{n order to allow all the school children of these cities an oppor- 
tunity to witness, and the older ones to take part in, one of the 
largest parades ever held in this city, it was decided to give them 
a holiday until Thursday. Before doing so, however, special 
exercises were held in each of the school-houses Monday morn- 
ing. The buildings had all been more or less decorated with tri- 
colored bunting, and flags were displayed both inside and out in 
honor of the day. In not afew of them portraits of Washington 
and his wife were hung amid the colors of the nation, and every 
appearance of the prevailing jubilee was present. 

The children, having assembled in the vanous school-houses 
Tuesday morning, began the exercises at nine o‘clock by singing 
the national ode, “* My country, ’ti3 of thee.” 

After the ode the principal of each school made an address to 
the scholars on the cause of the rejoicing. They had no doubt all 
heard of Washington and the early history of the country in the 
shape of lessons ; but this morning it was not as a school task, but 
as a pleasant talk from tbe head of the school—the same as a 
father might tell the story of the beginning of this great nation to 
the members of bis own family. The addresses were made in a 
pleasing way, so as to engross the attention of the little ones, and 
are hkely to make a lifelong impression on theic minds. 

Asa portion of the remarks made by the principals, selections 
from the inaugural address of President Washington were read to 
the scholars, and the beauties of that impressive document 
pointed out. The children were reminded that the fervid words 
uttered by the Father of His Country in 1789 are as pertinent to 
the welfare of the United States in 1889 as they were then. 

At the close of the exercises the children were relieved from 
from scholastic duties until Thursday, and thus had an opportu- 
nity of participating with their elders in the rejoicing attendant 
on this the greatest of all the centennials. 

We know by personal inapection that the exercises in Miss Hodg- 
don’s school, intermediate department P. 8. No. 26, Brooklyn, and 
in that of Principal Walsh, G. 8. No. 74, New York, were especially 
fine. 





RECEPTION OF THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





The regular monthly reception of the teachers’ association of 
this city was held last week at Chickering Hall. The first part of 
the entertainment consisted of an organ recital by George W. 
Morgan. The principal pieces were the march from “ Rienzi,” 
arranged by Edgar S. Kelley, Menielssohn’s Allegretto from 
Sonata No, 4,and Suppe's overtune, “ Poet and Peasant.” The 
second part of the program was a war lecture by General John L. 
Wheeler. It included one hundred views of “Incidents of the 
War for the Union,” and the story sketched events from the 
breaking out of the war to the fall of the confederacy. The lec- 
turer was enthusiastically applauded. 


The Barnard College is to be the name of Columbia's annex for 
women. The constitution, by-laws, and articles of incorporation 
of the new department have been approved by the board of 
trustees. 


VERY ACCURATE. 








Teachers who make absolute thoroughness the test of 
good work, will find a crumb of comfort in the follow- 
ing from over the ocean : 


Teacher.—Can you tell me the population of Wurtemberg? 
First Scholar.—1,881,506. 
ween good; still not quite correct. Does any one else 
Ow ? 
Second Scholar.—1,881,505. 
Teacher.—That’s right | 
First Scholar.—Why, I know that ; but we got a little sister yes- 
terday ; I thought it would make one more. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEWS FROM CONNECTICUT. 
To the Editors of Tus SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The Meriden high school graduates a class of twenty- 
five. The gracuating class at the New Haven high school 
numbers eighty-four. In addition to these, twenty pupils 
have completed the two years’ business course. April 25 
will be graduation day. The New Haven board of educa- 
tion has authorized the principals to issue certificates to all 
pupils completing the course of study in the grammar 
schools. 

New Haven. 





A. B, FIFIELD. 


LIVE SCHOOLS IN VERMONT. 
To the Editors of Tar ScHooL JOURNAL: 

There are now 468 students at the University of Vermont 
—141 in department of arts, 145 in agriculture, and 182 in 
medicine. The last legislature empowered the senators 
to recommend one student each to Burlington and Middle- 
burg whose tuition shall be paid by the state. Two new 
professorships will be established at the university. Dur- 
ing the past year 5000 specimens have been added to the 
museum, 587 volumes to the library, which contained 
36,300 volumes. The Essex Classical Institute, the schools 
of East and Center Randolph, the Green Mountain Semin- 
ary at Waterbury, and the Northfield high school gave 
good entertainments and passed creditable examinations 
during the last week in February—their closing week. 

March 11, the students of Vermont Academy held their 
annual fair the proceeds of which go for the benefit of 
poor students. 

Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, and Lowell’s birth 
days were observed by the schools throughout the 
state in a greater or less degree, but more, on the whole, 
than ever before. This is a good sign, and the good work 
must be kept up. 


Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 
To the Editors of THe ScHoot JOURNAL: 

What live questions would you suggest to bring before a 
school of boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 12? 
My patron will not allow me to discuss religious or politi- 
cal subjects. I open the school with reading the Script- 
ures and a repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, but have never 
felt it my duty to teach the distinctive doctrines of the 
Christian religion. although I have very pronounced 
opinions concerning the Bible and church duties. I am 
anxious to know what my duty is outside of text-books, 
not required by courses of study. 

Minnesota. JANE M. WILSON. 

Your position is not peculiar; thousands of teachers are 
in the same place. You should discuss first of all the cur- 
rent events. Just as we write, the passengers of the Dan- 
mark are reported saved. This sends a thrill of joy 
throughout the country. In connection with this study, 
you could talk about steamship ocean navigation, how 
long it takes to go from the United States to Europe. 
Then a new territory, Oklahoma, was settled in one day 
and a city of 2,000 inhabitants created within twenty-four 
hours. Where is Oklahoma? How largeisitnow? What 
additions will probably be made to it very soon? This 
will bring up the question of the future products of this 
territory. Is it going to be a desirable place of abode ? 
This you will see is a very live subject. Then, of course, 
you have been much interested in the Centennial of Wash- 
ington’s first inauguration. A teacher who has omitted to 
observe this day has committed a great sin. This will in- 
dicate, in brief, what we mean by timely subjects. It is 
safe tosay that you will find many of these continually 
coming to you, if you keep yonreyesopen. The difficulty 
is that many teachers go on day by day oblivious to the 
events of the world, but busy about affairs that took place 
many hundred yearsago. The things of now and here are 
always interesting. Remember this. 

In reference to sectarian and party questions we have 
nothing to say; they are exceedingly important, but to 
what extent they can be brought into the public schools 
depends upon circumstances. A Christian life tells far 
more than a printed creed. If you are an earnest Chris- 
tian your pupils will see by your behavior the beauty 
there is in the religion of Christ, and there are few political 
questions to-day that need cause uneasiness to any teach- 
er, The law requires you to teach temperance and proba- 
be fh rete too young to understand about the 

ee ae aie need hot ‘trouble yourself very tiuch about | me 
~ 7h aaaal come Up naturally in the course 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

1. He should have thorough professional training. 2. 
He should have good experience as a teacher of primary 
schools. 3. He should have enthusiasm. 4. He should 
have tons of sympathy and patience. 5. He should be 
able to hold teachers’ meetings, 6, He should be an in- 
telligent examiner, but not dissi his energies on ex- 
amination papers. 7.. He sh pe) honest with his 
teachers—tell them individually of their faults, and not 





continually parade them before directors’ meetings an 
teachers’ institutes. 8. He should not be a fault-finder 
9. He should be willing to learn from his teachers 
10. He should be a constant student of pedagogics, and 
a reader of educational journals. 


Eureka, Nev WILL 8S. MonROE. 


TEN QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Tothe Editors of Tuk ScHOOL JOURNAL: ‘ 


It has long been held by the foremost educators that a 
healthy brain can exist only in a healthy body. 

The first qualification of the superintendent is, there- 
fore, a sound body. 

While a healthy body is conducive to a good mind, it 
does not always follow that a superior mind accompanies 
the sound body. We note, then, as the second qualifica- 
tion a fertile mind, without which one must be often at a 
loss. He should also be a lover of truth, and a mortal foe 
to error. Again, it is necessary that any one, controlling a 
large number of persons, should have a keen perception. 
This is true in no other case so much as it is in the case of 
a superintendent. He must have a high sense of justice. 

Firmness in his decision is indispensable. The superin 
tendent should have athorough knowledge of all branches 
taught in his school, and the knowledge of how to teach 
them by the best methods. 

He should be thoroughly posted in the underlying prin- 
ciples of education, and know how to apply them in his 
work. 

His bearing should be such that it will attract the 
teachers and pupils to him, for advice and aid. 

He must be a student of human nature, both in adult 
and youth. 

Richfield, Kan. Curtis P. Cok, Principal. 


RECENT RESOLUTIONS OF NEW JERSEY STATE 
TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 
To the Editors of THe ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

An important act of the board of control at its last meet- 
ing, was the institution of several seal courses of reading, 

These courses are twenty-five in number, and each re- 
lates to a distinct line of reading. For instance, one course 
consists of four books relating exclusively to the kinder- 
garten, another to manual training, another to botany, 
etc. They are entirely post-graduate courses, and are to 
be taken up after the completion of the regular course. 

A book, to be accepted, must be reported within three 
years after reading. 

In the preparation of seal courses, each seal represents a 
course which shall in quantity be equal to not less than 
one year’s reading in the general course ; both professional 
and general culture is aimed at in these courses. 

Equivalents for seal courses will not be excepted, unless 
by vote of the committee. 

The committee are empowered to secure all expert as- 
sistance needed, and the names of such rendering assist- 
ance is to be made public. Special exhaustive, optional 
examinations will be prepared and work of this kind will 
be recognized by a larger seal on the diploma. 

The committee on course of reading and books were 
requested to put the matter in shape, for presentation at 
the next meeting of the board. The filling of Blank No. 
il, and the signature, or rather endorsement of the local 
board, will be accepted as a sufficient proof that the read 
ing has been done, and certificates and diplomas will be 
issued on this basis. 

In making appoiutments hereafter, the duties of secre- 
tary and treasurer may be performed by one individual. 

Trenton, N. J. B. C. Greeory, Sec. 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in answering them. The NumBer of the question should head 
the reply. 





284. LAKE IN New YOrRK.— ee lake in New York has three 
hundred and sixty-five islands ? A. E, RuNtps. 
Enterprise, Miss. 


285. TEACHING PHoNIcS.—Will you please explain in full how 
to teach phonics? SUBSCRIBER. 


286. To-moRROow.—Which is correct—to-morrow is Wednesday, 
or to-morrow will be Wednesday ? TEACHER. 


287. TENURE OF TEACHER'S Orrice.—What ane in our 

eet «] which the tenure of a teacher's place is dur ring 60 good 

ts oasint Use or Was.—Is the sentence, * A very able 
was had,” correct? If re why? CONSTANT Dun. 

230, siete Ce rgian ra 

fat en Bom ine the calendar Please Shae the matbemat- 


ing ras ten doye and not thicteen + Sere 
been unable to discover why it was ten deys and not thirteen 


y TIVE LENGTHS OF DAY AND NiGHTt.—How wale -« 
determine the he relative lengths of day and night at any — lati- 
tude for any given declination of sun ? | 


201. PropLemM.—Find length of, day and night fora din wile 
latitude is 41 1-2° N., when sun's declination is 23 1-2° N., or at 
summer solstice. dC L. 


292. CenTER OF POPULATION.—Where is, % the present time, 
the center of population in the United States 


KENTUCKY. 
28. Perrotevm.—Is it true that since the discovery of 
vania furnishes the 


leum, Pennsylvania 
so, how did petroleum effect this? 


finest glass in the w ? If 
FAITHFUL SUBSCRIBER. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F. L. S. 
With Three Hundred and Sixty-six Ilustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 287pp, $1.50. 


There has never been a time in the history of the world 
when so much that is educational and interesting, was 
laid before children to attract and instruct them. The 
books on natural science, especially, are most Gaemie. 
In appearance, too, there is nothing left to be desired in 
them. Take, for instance, this volume, ‘The Playtime 
Naturalist.” The binding, in its unique covers and de- 
signs, creates a desire for a look inside. There is found a 
book full of charm ior ee boys and girls. It is 
written ina Th to please and chain the fancy, at once. 
“‘ Our Natural History Society ’”’ opens the book, followed 
by rambles, discoveries, ventures, yl of insects, 
birds, shells, plants, and all those living things which so 
attract young people who are naturally of an investigat- 
.ng turn of mind. The illustrations are perfect and pro- 
fuse, clear, well-defined, and as charming as le. 
Full descriptions and directions are given for m g col- 
iections of natural objects. 





Dig JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 
die, von J. C. F. von Schiller. 
tion and Notes by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. Boston: D 
C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 224 pp. 

This drama is considered by many teachers of German 
to be the best with which to begin the study of the German 
classics,—and it bas been the aim of the editor of this vol- 
ume to provide an adequate body of notes that may enable 
the student fully to enter into the spirit of the period and 
the characters. An Introduction is given in which the com- 
position of the drama is made plain. ‘he editions and the 
map g are given,—the metre and rhyme with the 
history of thedrama. Biographical notices of the histori- 
eal characters in the drama are also found which add 

ay the interest of the tragedy. The story itself is 
well known and understood to need any comment. 


Edith Robinson. Fourth 
Co. 211 Tremont street. 


Eine romantische Trago- 
Edited with an Introduc- 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. B 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor 
894 pp. 50 cents. 


In this novel is found a bright story of home life, with 
its ups and downs. The simple history of the every-day 
life runs on in a natural, true, and sweet chronicle sort of 
way. From first to last the story is good, and teaches 
useful lessons. It is enough of a love story to make it 

icy and attractive. 


LONGMANS’ NEw ATLAS. Political and Physical. For the 
Use of Schools and Private Persons. Engraved 
Lithographed by Edward Stanford. Edited by Geo. C. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., and New York: 15 East 16th street. $4.00. 


*““Longmans’ New Atlas,’ appears to have reached per- 
fection. It consists of forty quarto and sixteea octavo 
maps and diagrams, besides insets and sixteen quarto 
plates of views. It is designed primarily for use in schools, 
and has been prepared with three special pointsin view, 
as of chief importance ; first, the adequate representation 
of the physical features; second, the care’ and rather 
exclusive selection of names ; third, the facility of compari- 
son as to size between the countries and regions included 
in the different a. On all the maps, which are political 
as well as physical, the area below a thousand feet above 
sea-level is distinguished by a separate color. The surface 
features are further indicated on all the political maps by 
stating approximately in figures the height above the sea 
of some important points, such as the highest peaks of 
mountain chains, the summit of passes and sites of towns. 
The utility of the rivers for navigation has been indicated 
on all the maps, although in maps as smnall as these the 
indications can but be more or less imperfect. A chapter on 
meteorology is found, and also one devoted to notes on the 
the types of the races of mankind, accompanied by a table 
giving the more salient features, of the three fundamental 
groups of mankind. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. A complete index is also given. 


A Stupy or LEAvEs. By Mary B. Dennis, M.S. D. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 50 cents. 


In the daintiest of covers, beautifully lithographed in 
colors, this unique little volume comes to greet the ap - 
ance of the freshly growing leaves. The author of the 
book, several seasons ago, repared “ A Study of Leaves,” 
which was so well received and so well adapted to general 
use in botany classes, that she has revised and enlarged 
the work; giving to it its yoceeet appearance... In form it 
is most attractive ; the text and illustrations are printed in 
colors, the former in dark brown, and the latter in light 

n. At the end of the book are blank forms and s 
or analyzing and drawing specimens of leaves that may 
be gathered during aramble. Altogether the little volume 
is a most beautiful and useful one. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. ~ { Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, Ph.D. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 
229 pp. $1.60. 

In writing this text-book, which is desi; 
the author has endeavored to shun the 
in introducing the 
with their forms, and at the same time secure to him the 
advantages of a genera) analysis of the equation of the 
second degree. be »k, then, is intended for the stu- 
dent and not for the te wher. rticular attention has 
been given to those fundamental conceptions and 
phn pare been found to in < t dificalty to a. 

acquiring grasp o e su as a method 
research. arr ent, Part I. consists of Plane 


ed for beginners 
culties Cs 


divided into twenty sections. The polar system has been 
freel , as one of two methods, each of which has its 


- advantages, the selection of one or the other in any given 


case sons governed by. its adaptability to the demonstra- 
tion of the problem used. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. By William Shakespeare, Cassell & 
Company, limited, 104 and 106 Fourth avenue, New 
York, 192 pp. 10 cents. 

“Timon of Athens’ was first printed in the folio of 
These ih hae ah eel 
wor m about ear i) S } 
into five acts, ‘ ; Patt oe 


- | long, as, for 


and | Rig: 


uer to conics, before he is familiar | f 


- | colors. 


SEGUNDO LIBRO DE EsPANOL SEGUN EL METODO NAT- 
URAL, por J. H. Worman, A. M., Ph.D. v Cavlos Brans- 
}; A. S. Barnes Y Compania. Nueva York Y 

cago. %9%pp. 40 cents. 

This book, as its title indicates, is to follow the First 
Spanish Book of the W: Language Series. It has 
been accurately and carefully prepared by Professor 
Bransby, a Spaniard by birth, an experienced teacher, and 
a scholar of eminence in his own lan e. The lessons 
cover a variety of subjects, such as are met with in every- 
pa! life, and can readily be talked about. A .wise and 
ju icious use has been made of proverbs, tical selec- 

ions and short stories from the S hh classics,—some 

ag is taught in order to enable the student to speak 

e languare correctly, but the rules are simple, and the 
entire book is practical and conversational. Those who 
have studied the German of this series will appreciate the 
value of this book. 


ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With Illustrations. Vols. 11 and 12. New 
York : John B. Alden, Publisher. 632 pp. Each, Cloth, 
50 cents. Half Morocco, 65 cents. 


Volumes eleven and twelve of Alden’s Manifold Cyclo- 
Eee. extending from Debt to Dominic, and Domonis to 
lectric clock, are marked with the same careful preners- 
tion, and full of the valuable information which have been 
found in all the 
plete with useful information, and is really a dictionary as 
well as an encyclopedia. Many of the articles are full and 
tance,—in Volume 11, Development has 
eleven Prnce, and Digestion twenty-three pages. In Vol- 
ume 12, Education, with its divisions, has forty-seven 
es, and t, nearly twenty-three . There is, 
perhaps, no cyc. Soap aageye more convenient in size, 
and, considering its value, so cheap and easily obtained. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Francis Newton ge .D. iladelphia: El- 
dredge & Brother, No. 1 North Seventh street. 308 
pp. cents. a 


In pared prem of this work, Professor Tho’ has 
presented the government in its historical, legal, po itical, 
and economic relations. The chapter on ‘‘The Four 
Groups of Rights’ is a departure from the usual line of 
books of this kind, but considering the need of the times, 
it isa wise and opportune ——. The time-has now 
come when the methods of political study, pursued in the 
leading schools of history and political science, should be 
open to all schoolsin the United States. With this in view, 

fessor Thorpe has prepared this volume. Part-I. is com- 
posed of five chapters under the head of ‘“‘ The Foundations 
of Government.’’—Part II. includes ‘‘ Local Government,” 
—Part III., “‘The Nation ;"—Part IV. “State Papers.” 
This last part will be found of the test interest, givin, 
‘“*The Mayflower Contract,’ ‘‘The First Declaration o 
hts,” “The Declaration of Independence,’ “‘ The Arti- 
cles of Confederation,” ‘‘ The Constitution of the United 
States,” and “‘The Emancipation Proclamation.” There 
are ten important illustrations given, adding very much to 
the interest of the book. 


THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. The National Capital. By 
Charles Burr Todd. Illustrated. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 
416 pp. $1.75. 
In writing the ‘‘ Story of Washington,” the author has 
had in mind both the local and general reader,—for the 
national capital belongs to the entire nation, and all are 
interested in its welfare. He has, therefore, made promi- 
nent that whichis noble, dignified, and patriotic in the 
city’s history, intending to awaken the interest and affec- 
tion of his readers. He has made prominent, the fact, that 
Washington is the capital of the nation and should re- 
es and treated as such. Besides the history of the 
uilding of the city, the author shows its successive stages 
of improvement, the line of presidential administrations 
from the time of Washington to the present time, with the 
litical and social life of each period. There are twenty- 
ve chapters and six appendixes, making in all a most in- 
teresting volume. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Leaflet No. 21. 
UNIVERSAL SonG. By Theodore F. Seward, Esq. 

Leaflet No. 18. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING. . 

Leaflet No. 20. EDUCATION APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 
By Hon. D. L. Kiehle. New York: 9 University place. 


These leaflets are of great educational value, not only to 
teachers, as a means of cultivation, but to numberless 
others, whose minds are alive with the stirring educational 
thought of the day. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Townsend MacCoun. New York: Townsend Mac- 
Coun. 46 PP One Volume, Cloth, 48 Maps, With 
Explanetory Text. $1.00. 

Historical phy is in the realm of political history. 
Its province is to draw a map of a country as it appeared 
after each of its different changes and then point out the 
historical causes which have led to the changes on the 
map. This the author has done for our own country in 
the shortest and simplest way, always employing in each 
series of maps the same color to represent the same thing, 
so that each step may be clearly traced by tae eye. The 
renewed interest in national at this time, and the 
‘act that no such collection of maps has ever before 
appeared, will give this book a warm welcome. In the 

vision of maps, there are six of “ Discovery,” the first 
one “Tascanelli’s Map,” giving an idea of the West 
before ‘umbus sailed. the “Colonial Period” 
there are ten maps; “National Growth,” twelve, and 


seventeen maps. utift 
thick, highly finished paper, with well defined, delicate 

ollowing the ma is the historical geogra’ hy of 
the United States, which forms the “‘ Explanatory Text.” 
~ entire work is of the most recent date, including North 
and South Dakota. 


THE STORY OF PH@NICIA. By George Rawlinson, M. A. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 356 pp. $1.50. 

The “‘ Story of Pheenicia,” as told by Professor Rawlin- 
son, needs no demonstration or comment, for no one better 
fitted to write the “Story” could have nm selected, as 
there is, in all probability, no living scholar better able to 
do it. The book opens with—the coun te position 

0 an 





revious numbers. Each volume is re- build 


of , the founding of Carthage, architecture, manufac- 
Be? works of art, language, writing, and literature. 
These subjects are only a few, selec from the many 
valuable ones discussed by the author. They are full of 
the strongest interest, and show marked scholarship, in 
connection with travel and study of Asiatic and Egyptian 
history and archeology. The volume is finely illustrated 
and ap in uniform binding with the other “Story o 
the Nations” series. 


REPORTS. 


First BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE DAKOTA BOARD OF EpDucaA- 
TION, AND NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TERRITORIAL 
SUPERINTENDENT, 1888. Hon. Eugene A, Dye, superintendent, 


For the two years ending June 30, 1888, the educational work in 
the termtory makes a ficent showing, notwithstanding 
many serious obstacles. The statistics show a very large in- 
crease of children of schoolage. During 1888 the whole number of 
children enrolled in the schools was ‘Teachers’ meetin 
are held in the townsbips, in accordance with a law passed by the 

egislature, for the purpose of improving the teachers, and unify- 

ing the work. A sentiment has been aroused in favor Ot teaching 
drawing, because it is believed thatit is about the only means that 
cun be used in the common schools to train the eye and hand, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EVANSVILLE, IND., PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1888, 
J. W. Layne, superintendent. 


This prosperous and growing city shows considerable pro; 

in education. Great taste has been shown in the erection of school 
Pictures of several of these handsome structures 
appear in the report. 


FirtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF NORTH- 
HAMPTON, MAss., 1888. Alvin F. Pease, su;erintendent. 


The superintendent has collected the nucleus of a teachers’ 
library, and the books have been of great assistance tothem. He 
thinks there is special need that i on tue effects 
of using tobacco, but care should be ex in order to avoid 
loose or exaggerated statements. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ScrRIBNER & WELFORD have ready a new edition of ** A Book of 
Verses,” by William Ernest Henley. 


Ginn & Co. will issue in May, in their series of ‘* Classics for 
Children,” ‘* The Two Great Retreats of History,” the retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from Babylonia and the retreat of 
Napoleon from Moscow. 


Mr. THoMAS B. TICKNOR and Mr. GEORGE F. GODFREY have 
retired from the firm of Ticknor & Co. All obligations will be 
paid, and the business will be conducted hereafter by Benjamin 
H. Ticknor, under the old firm name. 


D. C. Heats & Co. of Boston, have ready for immediate pub- 
lication, in their well-known and widely appreciatea series of 
science guides, “* Thirty-six Observation Lessons on Common 
Minerals,” by Henry Lincoln Clapp. 


HovuGuatTon, Mirruin & Co. publish in the April number of the 
Riverside Literature Series, Emerson’s “ Fortune of the Repub- 
lic and Other American Essays.” 


Mr. H. E. Hotmegs, Mystic Bridge, Conn., has just published 
* MisceJlaneous Readings and Recitations,”, which will be found 
valuable for school use. 


D. AppLeton & Co. have just published a dictionary of New 
York. It is a guide to places, information upon all local subjects, 
being alphabetically arranged. 

RoBERTS BROTHERS have brought out “‘ Prisoners of Poverty 
Abroad,” a book that will interest those who are seeking informa- 
tion on industrial questions, 


MACMILLAN & Co.’s lately published book, David Livingstone, 
by Thomas Hughes, is all that could be expected of a book 
written by the autnor of “Tom Brown at Rugby.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNE2’S Sons have issued Froude’s novel, “ The 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy.” It is an Irish romance of the last 
century. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Second Aunual Session of the State Normal I[nstitute, at West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, beginning Tuesday, June 18, 
1889, and continuing six weeks. Dr. D. B. Purington, president. 

Eight Annual Report of the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia, 1889. William W. Justice, chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Twenty-first Annual Catalogue of Wells College, N. Y., 1888-"9. 
Edward 8. Frisbee, D.D., president. 


MAGAZINES. 


One of the chief attractions of the Mi ine of Art for May, is 
the photogravure reproduction ot G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s *“ The 
Triumph of ay a N. V. Diaz is the subject of the paper on 
‘The Barbizon School.” Ford Madox Brown gives a paper on 
self-painted pictures, which gives a portrait of the writer painted 
by himself. Other articles are, ** Our Elder Art at the Grosvenor 
Gallery,” and “ Art in the Theatre. e Century Magazine in 
t number prints recollections of Jean Francois Millet 
* With Some Account of His Drawings for His Children and 
Grandchildren,” by Wyatt Eaton, the well-known American 
artist who lived in bizon and was intimate with the famous 

mter. There is a full-) — of Millet, at the uge of 
orty, from a photograph enin his garden. A picture of the 
interior of his studio, taken soon after et’s death is also given. 
Mr. Henry , of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. has an article 
oo the Western with the Eastern soldier in the American 
war. 








Our Patients Speak. 
MOCONNELSVILLE, O., September i4, 1886. 
“ With the largest gratitude [ remain truly = 
Rs. F. A. DAVIS. 
1 Ooi 40. Gumseo, Tix... May 29, 1887. 
“Tam talking Compoun ev le 
4 — a My. G. KIMMEL. 
New CAST ge, MD., July 3, 1888. 
“Compound Oxy; certainly was the means of giving me 4 
new start to life and health,” Mrs. J. A. HEICHERT. 
PortsmouTH, O., June 8, 1887. 
“T hope you feel greatly rejoiced over the grand work of the 
Compound Oxygen.’ TrMoTHY CALVER. 
ASHLAND, 0., May 29, 1887. 
“I am still improving in every resp-ct.”. ik, L. mhearead. 
We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
pous oxygen on invajids eufering from — ae ae 
ronchi catarrh. ‘ever, headac ’ 
matism, ne ; al] chronic and nervous disorders. it will be 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


15 Supecintontondios with salaries between 4 High School Agistente te, Fositions, below $600, 
000. Grammar, Interm 

82 Sapesineont aes with salaries between Fositions, with —_ ranging from 

85 ® $5) and 4 with salaries between 


pwards. 
100 — With salaries below 900. 
Positions for Specialists in let, Guest, 
Ho rere a of pom Schools, $600 to $900. French, German, 
3 High above $1,500. 


-—_ Mathemutics, Literature, 
hoo! P. Principals ak ay oe) ng Normals. 
“31 High School Principaiships, salaries between 
z 000 and $1,500. 
cipalships, $500 to $1,000. 
rammar and Primary Princi 


Ward, 
2% High ‘School "need Positions, 
$600 and $1, 


in Public and School. Schools. 
25 Positions for Elocution, poeeeering Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, and kin subjects. 
Now is the time to write and learn of our work. 


For the past two weeks we have —— 
forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as muny vacanc as members. 
win not some of these positi do f 


ons do for you? 


8 


hips. 
tween 








WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS a the past six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Branches : { Kew York Cy. . Box, 1m. M. V. BrDaoon, Agent. 
a r Union Teachers’ mney. 


ma, . H. Heuvey, Agent. 
A $2, or ~p—p ann ban bu ps4 


000 POSITION | v. » a 
i been offered a eee te eat thee aint 1 a w _ weeks ago I registered 


{have bes 
you and as the result was offered two yee last week, to both of which you RY W... A a 
each worth $2,000, one at the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. Uniess 


teachers want to be made miserable in ‘TWICE WITHIN i: ikely to. to 


choose between several good positions be 
offered them aus es Agency, I would advise them t (a. ~-d, + .. 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.” From the 4° 9C> brief letter is yr: not fair to oe, cae that 
it will pay well qualitied teachers to register in th y? All cannot expect to get 
positions, = we may be able 9 help ial to ‘something that i ‘e more ONE than VEE a 


ORVILLE BREWER, amass. 








“ PALMYRA, N. Y., Feb. atk 





Send stamp for our New Manu Manager, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





For September! Good Vacancies! ! es 
These are for Primary, Intermediate, a a Grades, at salaries of $35 month 


For High School wor :—salaries $450 bef noe 2 Sormes work,—salaries F000. Ag! 200. For 
Mathematics. oo to a 1 Tawin « and Greek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, Hiowution, Modern 
ages, 
OR CRN TLE EN College “gio tobi" For | in leading Uptvenites on Colleges, 
ere 2,000. For Norma. work, ee to For A eg oe and Pri $600 to 
2,000. ‘or High School, Academy, AT, “&e., $450 . For Grade A oy to $600. 
Otner vacancies are coming in daily. If youexpect to locate . -- it will be to your interest to 
send for our circ Your best _pape of success is with an Agency t that puts fo effort to get 
vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put its members on “ wild goose 
chases” after the “ probable,” = imaginary,” or the “hearsay” vacancy. We get more 
vacancies direct from employers than all other western Agencies combined. Address, 
ILL, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. c. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, 


? Wouid you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of porte, and can and does 
tell who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has had “1100 direct calls” and 
“seven hundred (700) suitable popieen. * and ve juiiciously — to say what is 

true that with such a ma out 

whole number of “ sw 


iflee nt crocrts tunity it did not succeed t 
\ t Malte send for 
the circulars of the TEACH HERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 Dearbo' 





ng 
le candid: If you want to join an hewn 
rm Street, Chicago, and you 


will find that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in its advertiscments, but its 
work is what it is represented to be. 


Brockway's | Teachers Agency 


Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
odie eges and families. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


nearemns BOSTON. of Fils 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 





W. A. CHOATE & CO., MANAGERS, 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 


FORM AND PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 141TH Sreezt, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 








For larger salaries, or change ol location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State te Chi 


cago, Lil., Orville Brewer, 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelghia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


A hy amiss to pepe arse hs eight years wesely nore , (eusther 20 aoe miserable Latin 
erwise and deli¢ 
at ee ae oe —"% sy ts nlad. Goopel of Bt, John, and 


American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis, 








Xenophon's anabaye, cath to tencbers. 81-88. 

aia deri cee Brogressine halen Grammar adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 

Re pA 2 Menage s Socek Fea va American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord’s School 
E Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers veciihaned 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 
registration blanks, 





Send for our new 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


of our own publications is now ready. es contain a full description of many 
of the most valuable books ever sablished for teachers. Its books are carefully | so 

classified, and its pages are rendered specially interesting by portraite of a number 
of prominent educational men, Sent free to any teacher. 


EL KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {33 Clinton Place, New York, 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





“\NO FE 


’ | located on its line. 





SPECIALISTS WANTED. 


first-class maje teacher of Music for Public 


rt Hh Le fl $800 or $1000. 
A gentleman for Book-keeping and Penmanship. 


A lady for Drawing and German. Many vacancies are now coming in daily. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B, LANDIS, Manacer, 


Circulars Free. 


205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





FREE REGISTRATION. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
Monroe Street, 
ever offered by an Agency. 


EXCHANGE, 70 
Chicago, fl. Combines the best features 


1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


——. 


2. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct, 
8. One half of the A ngmy 6 Samy 's commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Send stamp for forms. 


Mrs. J. W. emachaia, 3 Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARE YOU LOOKING. FOR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF (889°? cs." 


calculated a, the bo 
Our success of the past is evidence of a m 


Superintendencies ranging from $90 to 


per annum, H 


ving Daunees ax ~ As apphcation fees, but re "he ‘opponit 
se of assisting teachers to positions best suited to their qualitica ous. 
prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 


upon us daily for teachers for the coming school term. Among which, please note the following! 
& 


from $700 to 


in every Sapertmnens of private trainin; 
full particulars. Address, NATIONAL 


. Associate, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teache 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the epmesens possene in C olleges, Normal 
. Consu 

‘EACHERS 


h School and Ward Principalships 
varying from $50 he 

hools, and s 
your best interests and write epeeet tely for 
BUREAU, PARSONS, KANSA 





yan’s wine 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


=| 0° 


Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
(@Mirs.) A. D. CULVER, 
stem ) Seo with Ave. XX 





Keystone Educational Bureau, 
NORTH EAST, PENNA. 


WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
Being centrally located, access is easy to 
North, South, East or West. Correspondents 
———ee in all States. 

OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 

properties. Address at once, as above, with stamp 
for Application Form and Terms. 

Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
F. H. SHAW, A. M., Sec’y. 





FOR REGISTRATION 
BEST FACILITIES, 
BPOIUIENT. SERVICE, 
RGE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fee out in providing com- 


pefent Teachers with Posit Form yt yen 
mployers are are served without it charge Tr su; v 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST 

EK. AY ERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. l4ih., N. ¥. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


C. Boyton, Manager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 6 S. Spring St. 








AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political 
Science, Mathematics and Physica! Training. 


THIRTEENTH SESSION AT 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 


July 8th to August 9th, 1889. Circular and 
programme free. Address, 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED Sout". Sie" sod 
‘wo new series of Readers and 

Spellers. Address 


Tmomse A, 2fhs UBLISHER, 
300 Broome 8t., New Yor«. 








Are you going to Nashville? 

The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville, July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and, as usual, the enterprising Monon 
Route will sell excursion tickets at special 
low rates for the round trip, from Chicago, 
Michigan City, and all points northwest 
Through car arrangements will be mad 
from Chicago to destination, and those 
contemplating attendance may be assured 
of superior accommodations on the trip. 
The Monon is the direct route to Nashville, 
and is often called the University Route, 
from the numerous University towns 
The term Monon has 
also become familiarly known to teachers 
as the Mammoth Cave Route, this world- 
renowned cavern being reached direct by 
the Monon in connection with L. & N. KR. 
R. All those who desire to see something 
interesting en route, and make the trip in 
Pullman’s finest buffet sleepers, parlor 
otiaie cose ot penis Ay coaches, can do 

by securing their tickets via the Monon 
Route. For special information, address 
L. E. Sessions, T. P. A., Box 581, Minne- 


opel or E. O. McCormick, G. P. A., 185 
born street, Chicago, 


the | Musicians, of both sexes, for 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


intzodnees, me ooliegen » schools, and families, su- 
perior Pre Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Sooomteen orevery Sopertmnens of ieee 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
niversities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
boice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and renting of schoo! property 
OOL —— and schools supplies. Best 

references pDished 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS 


Throughout the country will do well to avai 
themselves of their first opportunity to examine 
“ King’s Historical Portfolio” of the United States, 
which is the latest and only device for teaching 
/nited States History by the illustrative method. 
It is being rapidly adopted and highly endorsed. 
For terms on this and also the new and charming 
history of the United States, entitled “‘ The Story 
of Arterica,’’ likewise King’s new school desks, 
address the owners, publishers and manufactur- 
crs, R. S. King Publishing Co..Chicago, Ile 


HAVE YOU @ 
TEETH 


THEN PRESERVE THEM BY USING 


I 














PAT. APPLIED FOR 
RUBBER| 


TOOTH BRUSH. 





——- without rat tr we > 


lishes the 
rritates the 
gums. th hot or cold water and 
wich any y tooth = or powder. Both brush and 
handle are imperishable. 
a) PRICE LIST. 
Rubber path ,- Flesh Brush, - oR 
et Brush, 
e Hen Brush (size Bx1% in. ), 
ana Blacking Dauber, 50 
” Ink and Pencil Eraser, - 2 
oa Tooth Brush, No. - 
= Tooth Brush; Noe - - f° 
- Pants Guard, Pair, -- = 





Send us ‘- note and we will forward 
the above, prepaid, tohet seod Coaaipt of price. 
sale by all ‘dealers in 
, © J. BAILEY & co., 
132 Pearl Street, Boston, "sess, 
Please mention this paper. ry 
teachers. Send names of 


GOLD COUN sess sentsred 


in stamps to pay expense of pac and maili 
and we will send you for your a ool room 
steel mony | engravings of all Our Presidents, 
including H a—mon ¢ — on 28 aches, worth x 
Address, THE EL OO., 415 Dearborn 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


2% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Good Teachers Supplied with Positions. 
Sehouls supplied with Good Teachers. Send 
stazap for our new application blanks. 





BY THE PECK for 





H, 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
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Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is imimeastr- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








‘What Scott's Bmalsion Has Donel 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
Tur Catrrornia SOCIETY FOR THE 


ON OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day- In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


SEN SE ty Finisk we 
| nish. 


CORSET [=] = SE Thousands 
WAISTS (\& 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Buckle at Hip for 
Hose Supporters. Tape- 
fi uttons—icon't 
pull of, Cord-edge But- 
ton B—icon't E 
wear out, Best 
Materials 24 
throughout. $e 
FIT ALL 
aces— 
Infante 
to ? 


Adulte. Saranw\\ 9 
Chita eA “2 eget 


wel” 
instend 








Health, 
Comfort. 
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receipt of price, by x | 

FERRIS BROS., Mirs., Sad ie 

341 Broadway New York. “=u 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents. 
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Sauipie Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FR FE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinols: 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


Teachers are realizing more and more 
the significance and value of a rational 
study of hology and they eey 
appreciate the ‘ulness of such a book as 
Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, in 
which the first principles of mental and 
moral science are presented in _ the 
most practical manner for high 
schools, norma) and other secondary 
schools, and for private study, by Daniel 
Putnam, M.A., professor in Michigan 
state normal school. 
consolidate into one class the two branches 
of this science for the benefit of an already 
over-crowded curriculum in answer to the 
demand for mental and moral instruction 
in the public schools. Prof. Putnam is 
well fitted for the’ task and has prodticed a 
book which will be extremely useful. It 
is published by Messrs. A. 8, Barnes & Co., 
of Chicago, New York, and Boston. 


School graduating classes will be inter- 
ested in reading the following letters re- 
ceived by Mr. E. R. Stockwell, of 19 John 
street, New York, manufacturer of pins 
for schools, classes, clubs, and societies, 
class rings and badges, and medals for 
graduates. Mr. V. V. LeRoy of the 
school committee at Asbury Park writes : 
‘* Superintendent Ireland, the graduating 
class, and all who have seen the medals, 
are greatly pleased with them, and if I 
have anything to do with ordering medals 
for next year’s commencement we may 
look for another order.” John W. Hoyt, 
president of the University of Wyoming 
writes :* ‘‘To say that the order has been 
filled to my satisfaction is hardly suffi- 
cient. You have executed it with such 
promptness, so faithfully, and with such 
excellent taste, that we are delighted with 
the result.” These letters speak for them- 
selves and hardly need any comment to 
heighten the recommendation they carry. 


A book that makes its way in the face of 
the liveliest competion, speaks for its own 
merits in the loudest tones, The annual 
reports of the regents of New York state 
show a constant increase in the number of 
schools under their charge that use Reed 
& Kellogg’s Lessons in English and 
Leterme 4 a ote Accord- 
ing to the latest report, the progress made 
has been much larger than in any preced- 
ing year. When teachers also bear this in 
mind, they cannot err in the conclusion 
that the grammars and class-book are not 
only showing satisfactory results wherever 
used, but that their great merits are yearly 
being more and more appreciated. The 
a Effingham Maynard & Co., 771 

roadway, N. Y., would be pleased to 
send circulars or other information. 





‘Time is money,” and a teacher’s time 
is valuable if any one’s is, A pity to see it 
wasted in the di eeable and unprofit- 
able drudgery of sharpening pencils. 
Yet this need not be: for five cents may 
be bought one of the neatest, handiest, and 
most effective little slate-pencil sharpeners 


{}ever seen. Ask your stationer for Dixon’s 


Slate-pencil Sharpener. 


Teachers are well acquainted with the 
advantages offered by the Woman’s Ex- 
change Teachers’ Bureau, managed by 
(Mrs.) A. D. Culver, of 829 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. Institutions, too, needing the ser- 
vices of competent instructors, can rely 
upon this agency to supply professors, 
teachers, governesses, musicians, etc., to 
ee schools, families, and churches. 
Also kkeepers, stenographers, copyists, 
and cashiers to business firms. 


Accomplishment is the ae yar test 
of merit amo racti people. 
‘* What have you done?” is the question. 
The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
established in 1880, has already filled hun- 
dreds of positions, and now has ready 
many good places for teachers. 
Employers are served without charge, 
and business is transacted in every state 
and territory. The m er, L. B. Lan- 
dis, 205 North 7th street, Allentown, Pa., 
has an xperience of over twenty-five 
years as gacherand superintendent. Cir- 
culars se free. 


Knowledge is becoming so thoroughly 
class fied that now every profession has 
its technical works. Among books for 
teachers nothing equals ‘‘ The Teachers’ 
and Students’ Library” in plan, method, 


fullness and practical usefulness. We 


are indebted to that enterprising publisher 
T. 8. Denison of Chicago, for this indis- 
pensable work. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick headache, 





This book aims to] to 





MED L MONOPOLY NOT 
A CA ANTED. 


Boston Daily Globe, Feb. 7, 1889. 
‘In the legislature of Massachusetts a 


bill is now pending whose object is to pro- | ,. 


hibit, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment, the practice of ‘ medicine, surgery, 
or midwifery’ by any other than the 
‘regular’ physicians. The attempt to 
ss such a bill has been made before, but 
itfailed. It is a measure which ought not 
pass, because it invades the 
liberty of the citizen; not the personal 
liberty of the ‘irregular’ physician only, 
but of the patient. 

“Only yesterdey Dr. Holt, in a paper 
read before the Massachusetts Medico- 
Legal Society, an organization of ‘regu- 
lar’ physicians, complained of the igno- 
rance of. his professional brethren as 
shown in tue notorious Robinson poison- 
ing cases. 

** This crime,” said the doctor, ‘‘ one of 
the greatest in our medical history, would 
never have been discovered but for the 
suspicions aroused outside the profession.” 
And he called attention to the fact that in 
five of the poisoning cases the 
physician certified the cause of death to be 
meumonia, typhoid fever, meningitis, 

wel disease, and Bright’s disease re- 
spectively. 
‘This shows how far the ‘ regular’ phy- 
sicians are from being infallible. 
‘*It would seem to be more in accord- 
ance with justice and common sense were 
they to perfect their own knowledge 
before they —— to law to prohibit 
others from healing. 


‘**Not long ago a Globe reporter called 
upon ten ‘ re r’ physicians on the same 
day, and descri his symptoms in 


exactly the same language to each. 
The ten physicians informed him that he 
was suffering from ten different diseases, 
and gave him ten different prescriptions, 
each utterly inconsistent with the others. 
“The implied claim that there is any 
certainty in ‘ regular’ medicine, as ut pres- 
ent practiced, is absurd. All medical 
practice, outside of the simplest com- 
plaints, is more or Jess guess-work and 
experiment, whether regular or irregular. 
“When Garfield was shot, five of the 
most famous regular physicians in the 
country spent three months probing for 
the bullet in the region of his left hip, and 
after his death it was found under his 
right shoulder-blade.” We have but a 
word to add, which is that the above is 
the doctrine Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co., 
proprietors of Warner’s Safe Cure have 
fought for and promulgated for the past 
ten years. We know of scores of cases, 
and so does the reader, where doctors have 
treated the wrong disease. They say 
advanced kidney disease cannot be cured, 
yet thousands of cases have been cured 
with Warner’s Safe Cure; yet so bigoted 
are the medical profession that the major- 
ity of them will not use it, although they 
know they could thereby save many valu- 
able lives, because, forsooth, it is against 
their fossilized code. Out upon such 
bigotry! Every method to prolong life 
should be utilized, and the regular medical 
rofession should be the first to welcome 
it, instead of encompassing themselves in 
self-conceit and bigotry, doctoring symp- 
toms instead of disease, and sending their 
eng to the cemetery, poisoned with 
, but on the death certificate that 
they died from typhoid fever, meningitis, 
pneumonia, or some other equally foreign 
cause. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 

Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 

MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 

ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 

CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 
— term. Board and room including 

eat and 


fe Electri ht, to $7.50 per week. 
r Illustrated Calendar ving full information, 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. | J. 


May 4, 1889. 
NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: MARCH 2, 1889. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


2, oe ee 
Byacid Boe tiie Boho Yale College Mays 
Haven. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS, 


Designed as a Text-Book for Technica) Schools, 
and for the use of neers. y_ Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 


FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 
OTHER CHANNELS. 
GANGUILLET and KutTrer. Translated 
re , and extended by Rudolph Hering and 
J.C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. B00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORE. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AYOID TROUBLE? 


Be oe cond te us. We have ig 2 ues variety 
of Speakers, Readings, 8, etc., to 
be found in Boston. 





ere are some of the books 


we —- s 
YOUNG’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board co 30c. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
Contaming Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
mary Schools, Windevaeriene 1 vol., 16mo., 
boards. Price, 50 cents. Paper 30 cents. 

EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
—o is) hes, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 

Exe etc., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schoul. vol., 
16mo, boards. Prive 50 cents. Paper 30 cents. 

PLEAS read Bameees B oe Wayland. 

m 8, tations, otiop 
So etc., aor new. 50 cents, 

KINDERGART SONGS ND PLAYS, 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. 
aN cents. 

CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New eee 

Book, Words and Music. Mrs. Louise 
lock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 
Just issued. 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


(Relief approved by F. W. PARKER.) 


CONTINENTS. 
20x28 inches, each, $7; set $35. 


UNITED STATES. 
20x32 inches, $12. 


PALESTINE. 
18x26 inches, $8. 


“These are the best and cheapest relief 
maps now on the market.” Address 


WALTER J. KENYON, 
Cook County Normal School, 
ENGLEWOUD, ILL. 


00 00 A MONTH can be 
15.= to $25 .™ made working for us. 
mts prefe: who can furnish a horse and 
Greta alt be stiany cnpuapet aes, Alse 
momen rofitably emp! . A 
vacancies in towne and cities. . F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


N. B.—Please state and business 


Exercises, etc., for Pri- 


5 ice 50 cents. 











experience. 
Never 1 mind about ling stamp for reply. B. F. 





The National School of 


Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS, 


FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 


At GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 


COOL, 





HEALTHFUL, 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation. Thought Conception, Analysis, Reading, 
Recitation, Public Delivery, Natural System. For further information, address 


SILAS S. NEFF, President, 1124 Arch Street, PH ILADELPHIA. 


ATTRACTIVE. 
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CARPETS 


wae C/A AF peak 18 Bee AnoN cuBt LAner 


*OTHE TT PUBLIC. CONSISTIN 
AXMINSTE ORLUVETS 
BODY AND TAP Y BR Bott 3-PLAYS 
AND INGRAINS, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED C + AND FANCY 

B BBY PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Upholstery Goods. 
and Lace Curtains. 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
8UN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE SCHO 














N® PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDreEs are held by 

the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

peenilintl ~ ro - na on ens: 
um: ng, y, and pimply 

of the skin, scalD, and ood, with loss of hair. 

Coricura, th 


i externally, and Corig aan ren poutine the new 
ood itive — for 
rom 


alae Pease Price, Coumena, 08 Bee: Soap, 


on poston, Mase. 
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, if you 
won't have any appetite 
ner.’ 


ROR 


be which the smart little fellow re- 


" Well, I guess if I haven’t an 
tite I shan’t want any dinner.” 
tleman had no more to say. 


It is stated that when Miss Jewsbury 
was staying with the Wordsworths she 
wrote a short poem. She thought she had 
worked very hard at it and carried it 
down triumphantly tobreakfast. ‘‘ There 
Mr. Wordsworth,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I 
spent three hours over these lines.” 
** Young lady,” A ay the great poet— 
**young lady, I have spent three weeks 
over the same number of lines.” 


Isaac Pitman, inventor of a short-hand 
areas. although past 76 years of age, 
ually begins work at 6 a. M. and does 


appe- 
e gen- 


CAL Co., 
ALSO BNE OR FURNITURE, OUR OWN | "fend for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” net stop until 6 Pp. m. When he was 
Be Par les, binckheads, chapped end i oily uy A younger it was generally 9 or 10 o’clock 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0.., akin prevented by y CUTICURA SOA in the evening before he called his day’s 
SIXTH AVE. 13th & 14th STS., NEW YORK | | fe 2h Paina and’ Wen work done. 
Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. — the only pain-killing plaster} The man or woman who is rofitably 
Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra c are employed is generally happy. If you are 
Pag ey tty ag not happy it may be because you have 
class Pp can ride in these. Second-class = found y 


assangers Can 
peseaeere can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
ng Care between Chicago and Kansas City, if 


say Piso’s Cure for Con- 
0 po tion is THE BEST 
hg ing the voice 

cents. 


McShane Bell Foundry 








they choose to pay Oe man Company’s tirst- 
charge 0’ 00 per night per double berth, 
o $2.50 for the through trip between Chicago 


and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 








On the rnia Express (leaving Chi for i Grade 
Kansas ce t _ overy — pw sd sas cunts ninestS os 
City ~ = .30 every morning) a second- Send 


for ho. eased 
class Pull — Car is attached. y ‘inch runs ii WseWARE G0. 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class 
gers can use these cars at a rate of 60 cents per 
night, and very moderate charges for the en — 

urney. These cars serve between Chicago and 

os City, between Chicago and — in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia out , affording very comfortable 
and very Hy accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and ured in the same manner 
as in first-class Iman cars. Porters have 
charge and kee’ every ein in good order. The 
dining cars of oute are unquestion- 
“” oe cea wt anythingin the West. A)i classes 
of passengers paremen vantage of their superior 
—_ on i — Fe Route between Chicago 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


soeghis erates, lar sencs 
MEREELY & CO ai 


Description prices and on application 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, i3th to 14th ST., N. Y. 
We sell exclusiveiy for cash in every instance, All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 


separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 
have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLINERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of ery Description. 
Cutlery, House-keeping and note ape eae Goods, China, 
Glassware. Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes, 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothine. 
Cones’ Shirts, 74c. 
ames tiniest Waserwear. | All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c: per Ib. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 
cover the expense. 

















Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cuance or a Lire-time. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and get orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, which are Picked from the 1 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All teed absolutely Pure. Hand-~ 
some New Premiums of Imported China, &c., giv 
away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, o’ made 
if preferred. eas 30, 35 & 4octs. Excellent Famil —_—, 
to gocts. per Ib. 


Teas so & Gocts. Very Best , Pst ibs. 4 
AE \. our very 


will send by mail a al | 
tw deal Cue. imperial, he 


Good = Pirer terthen partis: 
cnigy ccnp (Gey ten Y. P.O, Box 28% 


our proper work. We a 
bx all such persons to write to B. F. 

nson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, 
ve -, and they can show you a work in 
which you can be happily and profitably 
employed. 


In a museum in Boston is the sword of 
Gen. Custer, said to be the one he carried 
when he died. It is a Toledo blade, and 
bears, in Spanish, the inscription : 

“Do not draw me without cause ; 
Do not sheathe me without honor.” 

It was taken by Custer from a Con- 
federate officer with whom he hada hand- 
to-hand contest in Virginia. 


Thomas A. Edison, the famous inventor, 
1s only forty-two years of age. His birth- 
day has just been celebrated by his em- 
ployees—ninety in number—who pre- 
sented him with a handsome set of library 
furniture made expressly for him. 


Little Louie Arnol1, age five, before 
going to church, was told by her mamma 
to be sure to remember the text, which 
chanced to be, ‘“‘ Why halt ye between 
two opinions?” On her return mamma 
said : ‘* Louie, dear, I hope you remember 
the text,” when Louie, replied: ‘I didn’t 
exactly catch what the eabhistent said, but 
it was something about a hawk between 
two pigeons.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage. | oa 
Express and ECarrinae Hire, and stop a 
—- Union Ho opposite Grand Central 

~ omy ay! Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
uprerse pe day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern. Conventeneee: 
Restaurants Rs Phe with pet best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva’ all depots. You 
can live better for less money nt the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


The late James Flood, of California, is 
said to have spent $5,000,000 on his San 
Francisco home. The bronze fence about 
the grounds cost $60,000, and the bronze 
gates almost as much more. 


A lady living in Ohio is the mother of 
six boys. One day a friend calling on her 
said : “‘ What a pity that one of your boys 
had not been a girl.” One of the boys 
about eight years of age a this 


remark, and reg |e rposed: ‘I'd 
like to know who'd ’a bin ‘er; ; I wouldn’t 
’a bin ’er; Ed. wouldn't ’a bin ’er; Joe 


wouldn’t abin ‘er; and I'd like to know 
who'd ’a bin ’er.” 


The youngest of the family returned 
from school yesterday, to remark to his 
Mamma : ‘‘Teacher says it’s thirty degrees 
below the squeezing point.” 


Moving Day. 

Now is the soulful time when the hap- 
less married man covers his Sunday suit 
with soot and sacrifices his religion in an 
endeavor to put up stove pipe that will 
not fit. These are moving times, indeed, 
and we may say with the poet, that “ The 
melancholy days have come, the saddest 
of the year.” But in moving from one 

lace to another, you will always escape 
Riscomfort by taking the Saint Paul and 
Duluth Railroad, which is the best and 
shortest route to and from St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, West Superior, and other 
ss. close connections beyond. 

‘or information apply to A. B. oe 
General Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
or to ticket agents. 





| Ayers Hair Vigor 


S the “ideal” Hair-dressing. - It ee 

stores the color to gray hair ; promotes 
a fresh and vigorous growth ; prevents 
the formation of 
dandruff; makes the 
hair soft and silken; 
and imparts a deli- 
cate but lasting per- 
fume. 


**Several months 
ago my hair com- 
menced falling out, 
and in a few weeks 
my head was almost 

Ss bald. I tried aeey 
remedies, but they did no good. I fina 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the con- 
tents, my head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
your preparation as the best in the 
world.”’—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor fora 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning 

ay, insures its vigorous growth, and 

eeps the scalp white and clean.’ 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for adress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed. "—Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a most excel- 
lent preparation for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
makes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
also a cure for dandruff.’”’-—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor “‘ Enquirer,”’ McArthur, Ohio. 

*T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past two years, and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the natu- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.””"—Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y 

** My father, at about the age of fifty, 
lost ail the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural color.”—P. J. Cullen, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Aver’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


DEAF iiic= in_ HEAD 
Fee Wa mprored | fees 
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In writing for information, please mention 
this pape 


Graceful Form, 


NEALTH 
and 


COMFORT 



















Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








GAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W.GUMP &CO, Dayton. | Qrio, 
for prices. Over 400 sho 


worn 
Repairing aad Nickeli ye hand 
San Cas cad Soe viters takes’ in trade, 
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VOLUME Viil '— INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. | 


Edited by WILLIAM 1, HARRIS, LL.D. 


MEMORY. 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO on ee IT. By DAVID KAY, F.R.G.S8., author 
of ‘‘ Education and Educators,” etc 
No subject in educational en, is 1 more important thant he memory and its oalavetion., 
The author of this book devotes the first four chapter. to a discussion of the physiological side of 
memory: Following these chapters he discusses mental images ; mind, conscious and unconscious ; 
attention; association of ideas; and how Le improve the memory. roughout the volume the 
author brings out the practical bearings of ws upon education. 
12mo, ab, Price, $1.50. 


Maued post-paid, on sooates of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 
tull descriptive circulars of the series. ae 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 
dealt with and GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


truthfully instructed in the 


Let them be ‘wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
«*» For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. §&. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO., 





CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


Ld: ag en the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and —_ 


ay Peer 10x12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with 
= ha yay the Eclectic Complete Geography. On each Map-biand t - proper projection, and the SS 
ine of the country to be mapped, ee 

No. 1. Hemispheres 5. Asia. No. 10, Southern States (W). 

(Double Size). No: 6. United States ao 11. Central States (®). 
No. 2. North America. (Double Size) o. 12. Central States (W). 
No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No 13. ae Btates. 
No, 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 9. Southern States (E). 


One HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN rane p Ses. Per 100, $1.50. 
Saraple Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 





“In Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 
Is the newest, strongest and most original text-boox ever qootincst on thissubject. An entirely 


new method, 
a complete outline for ora! instruction, a model 


Endorsed by leading Educators Ly Se em the count: <a Teachers’ Edition contains 


ral Lesson, and outlines ,-4 teaching every lesson 


in the k. Scholars’ Edition, 75 Cents. Tenckeae "Edition, $1.00 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in noe. 15 
Murray’s Advanced Lessonsin English,  .90 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.25 


Bellow’s Elements of ae metry, $1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1,25 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, . 1,25 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 

















JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
— at pag BM, pa MY fp eompare, 1111-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JUST OUT. |Morgan’s English and American Litera-| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 
led. ture. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN , JOHNSON’S 
LEACH, Wells’ Higher Algebra. eee * Books, Pape eae, 
Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of ores an *s 5 : 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. eran ver musursoruaas oF [Jniversal Cyclopedia 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. These HOBELS nave beet specially 6 ned for the andes Sti Gas 
Publishers, | Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration Suet ewaaereens| | CON & © 
BOSTON Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. berate by, the leading cites of the country.and| ae 
? : kay Re py ay "Ey eg 11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO Macaulay’s Essay On Lord Clive. | sine outset en aaareas — 
’ Edited by Professors in the Literature Department of Wellesley THE a EDUCATIONAL OO., TEACHERS’ WANTED. 
NEW YORK. nn Od for admission by the Association of New 99Wehes Avene — Boston, Mass. , 











“ It is one of the best books for class instruction now before the ’ . 7 
public. My experience of upwards of fourteen years in teaching A N ES PS ¢ H ¢ LO GY. 
Psychology to Seriior classes in Normal School and College has ; wearlso 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
SPECAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


prepared me to value your book, and to predict its wide approval 
by other teachers.”—Pres. J. C. Greenough, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR 


CO., Publishers, 


“Is is at once an introduction to the science and an epitome of 


the literature of the subject. The author has evidently 
me a in the class-room und, des 
= to adopt larger and more ‘ambitious works to 


cess in the attem 


the practical req 
line manual for the convenience o 
under similar embarrassments.”—N. Y. 


d mucb 
g of suc- 


convent znoe of wonchers who are isboring 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HICHLY ENDORSED! 


Teachers should know of the following High School Text-Books : 


ANDERSON. Co enue OMSON. 7 neary French G 
mom metic, n Elementary French Grammar 

A New Manual of General His- (Key now read 
a ‘ a [*°™ Practival Algebra.” poo re pew ‘shaun 
nm Parts. PartI., Ancient HUTCHISON. 

tory. A Treatise on Physiology and Text-Book on Commercial Law. 
Part Il. Mediseval and Modern Hygiene. YOUNG. 

History, REED & KELLoOGa, |The sata mae Class-Book. 


Higher Lessons in English. 


A School History of England 
, KELLOGG. 


E ROW. 
A Practivel’ Teodor with exercises 








A School History of France -Boo in vucal culture 
Leighton’s History of aiden. rapa (Key Sow meaty.” ateal ow 
j A Text-Book on English Litera- BERENS. 


Bloss’s Ancient History. A Hand-Book a Mythology. 


The Publishers would be HF caxal to send Circulars, Catalogues, or otherwise give 
information regarding these books. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., ¥. Y. 


INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 








Course of Mineralogy for SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 
Young People. en capi, ton me apes Oe 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCLATION COURSE.) rom New York. ee or Enetoss f 
ew thor 
Suitable for Teachers, High & Schools, ans all ng postmen oopy ony 


who wish to become acq 
peice Le pnt co., 


ments of Mineralogy. 
Book, Collection, Correspondence, | “°*** © NEW YORK. 


[First Grade], One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. |S Sgr seers will confer a favor by mien- 
Address G. GUTTENBERG, tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
‘Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA, | municating with advertisers. 











MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Festrvat Day Music can certainly be 
rocured of Ditson Com: a Send freely for 
Descriptions and 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too o stronaty recommend our Octavo 
6000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing ie | Anthems, Glees, 
Sava, d Sacred Selections. More 
maive to 0 publish than sheet music, we still 

tel them for low price of 5 to 10 cents each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well made School Son Collections, of 
which some of the newest are *- United Voices,’’ 
4 > 80 doz.) ** Children’s School Songs,” 
od 60 doz.) “Kindergarten and Primary 

ok Songs,” (30 cts., $3.00 doz. da and “Songs 
and Games for Little Ones.”’ ($2.00 


Books for Social AS 
have many effective Songs and Chortises, as 
“College Songs,’’ (50 cts.) ** War Songs,”’ (50cts.) 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs,’’ (30 cts.) 
“ American Male Choir.’”’ ($1.) Temperatice 
Rallying Songs,’”’ (8 cts.) ‘Memorial Day 
Songs and Hymns,”’ (25 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





A Map of the United States. 


oun ‘aod. varnished Sire of See Upnee ote aos, 

ay suitable for office 
issued by the BURLINGTON 

ROUTE.” ‘wills a res 


free on 2 ot 
Pass. & Toket agente, B.&Q. R.R 


a) 
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Pa 
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DAINTY SONGS 


—FOR— 


LITTLE LADS AND LASSES 


—FOR USE IN 


Kindergarten, School and Home, 


~BY~ 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A bright little book of Songs for Little Singers, 
with good words and taking music, on subjects 
especially interesting to little folks. Action and 
Motion Songs for Kindergarten and other Schools, 
Songs for the Home and Fireside, Songs and 
Hymns for all occasions in which children are 
interested. 160 pp., elegantly printed and bound. 
Price, 35 cents. 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati 











NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL course in MODERN languages and in LATIN. Tuition fee moderate for ‘iensinanes 


First Course to open May 2d. Second Course to open June 3. For 


circulars address, 


Board at moderate rates. 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY, 
27 E, 44th STREET, between MADISON AND FIFTH AVENUES. 





